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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
1942 


OR the eighteenth successive year, Scholastic has the honor and privi- 
lege of publishing its annual Student Achievement issue. We here 
announce the winners of the Scholastic Awards for 1942, the many- 

sided competition for creative work by students of American high schools. 
The Awards have long been recognized by discriminating critics as the 
foremost national medium of expression for young people who have 
something to say in the fine and applied arts. 

In this issue we can, unfortunately, present only a limited sampling 
of the best work submitted. A selection of prize-winning objects in the 
various divisions of the Art Awards i is reproduced on pages 28 to 35. Top 
contributions in the Short Story, Essay, and Poetry fields appear on pages 
17 to 26, as well as examples of the Autobiography, Literary Article, and 
Book Reviews. On pages 9 and 10 appear first-prize manuscripts in the 
Current Events and Historical Article classifications. 

Announcement of prize-winners in the Music division is given on 
page 36, and several minor awards are announced on pages 44 and 46. 

The process of judging the Scholastic Awards is as impartial and 
ruthoritative as we know how to make it. After a rigid preliminary sifting, 
groups of finalists are submitted anonymously to juries of distinguished 
writers, artists, educators, and musicians. Lists of these jurymen appear in 
this issue with their respective divisions. 

The Natiogal High School Art Exhibition, containing the best work 
from each of eighteen regional preliminary exhibits sponsored by leading 
department stores in their areas, is being held May 10 to 31 in the 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. A caning of the prize- 
winning pieces appears on pages 37 to 43. 

Further examples of prize-winning "written work from this year’s 
Literary Division will appear in later issues this month and next fall. 

The Editors desire to thank sincerely all students, teachers, judges, 
sponsors. and others who have contributed time and effort to this note- 
worthy creative enterprise. 
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Price Fixing Opens 
Fight on Inflation 


“The rise in the cost of living during 
this war has begun to parallel the last. 
The time has definitely come to stop the 
spiral. And we can face the fact that 
there must be a drastic reduction in our 
standard of living.” 

With these words, in a message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt fired the 
opening gun in an all-out war against 
ruinous inflation. His recommendations 
to Congress were followed by a fireside 
chat explaining the problem to the 
American people. On the same day, 
Leon Henderson and the Office of Price 
Administration went into action against 
rising prices, 

What is the President’s program? 
The President told vongree that “to 
keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upwards” we must: (1) tax heavily, 
(2) set a $25,000 limit on incomes after 
payment of taxes, (3) stabilize wages, 
(4) fix price ceilings, (5) ration scarce 
commodities, (6) reduce the 110 per 
cent farm price parity limit to even 
parity, (7) curtail credits and install- 
ment buying. 

The President asked Congress to act 
quickly on taxes and reduction of farm 
price Hs He can carry out the rest 
of the program himself under existing 
laws. Mr. Roosevelt also asked for large- 
scale buying of war bonds. 

What part does this program play in 
the war effort? “The territory that has 
been lost [in the Far East] will be -re- 
gained,” the President pledged in his 
fireside chat, and Hitler is going to get 
the “total war” he asked for. Not all of 
us, President Roosevelt added, are priv- 
ileged to serve in the armed forces or 
work in war industries. But there is one 
front on which every man, woman and 
child can serve. “That front is right 
here at home.” He called upon the 
American public to help win the war 
by sacrifices on the home fron: as its 
fighting men are beginning to turn the 
tide of battle. 

OPA opens fire on the high cost of 
living. The OPA ordered retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers of every 
major item affecting living costs, to hold 
prices for goods at the highest levels 
that were charged during March. 

At the same time 323 new rental 
areas were established. In most of these 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Acme 


Youngest candidate accepted in Navy Aviation program, David Fairfax Oyster, 
18, was sworn in last week by Secretary of the Navy Knox. David is first applicant in Navy’s 
Class V-5 plan by which high school gradyates may qualify for commissions in the Air Force. 
David attended St. John’s College H. $., and Woodrow Wilson H. S., both of Washington, D. C. 


areas landlords are forbidden to advance 
rents beyond those charged on March 1. 

What did the country think of the 
President’s program? Everyone agreed 
that the President's messages should 
make the American people realize what 
war demands of civilians. 

But there was criticism of the anti- 
inflation plan itself. Some critics com- 
— at it was vague. It called for 

vier taxes, for instance, but did not 
say how much heavier. Farm leaders in 
Congress prepared to fight any attempt 
to lower the present = ing limit on agri- 
cultural products. e President was 
criticized also for not putting a ceiling 
on wages as well as on prices. 

What are the prospects for rationing? 
Rationing of scarce necessities is the 
“democratic, equitable” solution, Mr. 


Roosevelt told Congress. Rationing pre- 


vents those who can pay most from get- 
ting scarce goods, while their poorer 
neighbors do without. Rationing of 
sugar has already begun, and gasoline 
will soon be rationed in 17 states. 





’ Discussion question: Do you think 
the President's seven-point program can 
head off inflation? 










More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page — 


Nazis Bomb Britain 
In Reprisal Raids 


The R.A.F. has already achieved one 
of the objectives of its spring offensive. 
It has goaded the Germans into hitting 
back. And every German bombers that 
goes against England means one less 
on the more vital Russian front. 

“Baedeker” raids. That is what the 
British call the German reprisal bomb- 
ings. They are directed not at industrial 
cities but at famous old cathedral towns 
and historic places, which are listed in 
the Baedeker guide books for tourists. 
Exeter, Bath and York were attacked. 

How are the British attacking? The 
R.A.F. is following a new pattern in its 
continued bombing raids on Germany. 
Instead of scattering over a wide area 
each night, the British bombers now 
concentrate on one target. And they re- 
turn to it night after night. Rostock was 
blasted for four successive nights. 





"Stgensston question: Could these 
bombing raids by the R. A. F. be consid- 
ered a “second front” in the west? 
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Map by H. C. Detje, PM Cartographer. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM. 


WHILE JAPS ADVANCE IN BURMA, RUSSIAN THREAT LOOMS IN NORTH 






Burma Road Is Cut 
As Japs Push Ahead 


Large.stocks of materials destined fo, 
China over the Burma Road went up in 
flames as the Japanese entered the city 
of Lashio. Near the city, the Chinese de- 
fenders fought on, the British front 
in the Sittang river area was still holding. 

Mandalay was taken by the 
Japanese, and Chinese and British forces 
south of Mandalay were threatened with 
encirclement. The Japanese had 
achieved their major objective in Burma: 
the Burma Road was cut. 

A new supply road? Valiant efforts 
are being made to push a new supply 
road through from India to China. 
While retreating Chinese soldiers make 
the Japanese pay dearly for every inch 
of ground, 350,000 coolies struggle to 
prepare the Assam Road. 

The Assam Road runs 2,300 miles 
from Sadiya in Assam, India, to Chung- 
king, China. Freight starts to Assam by 
rail from Calcutta, India. In two years, 
only 350 miles of this road have been 
completed. 

Threat from the north? If Burma is 
completely overrun, the Japanese will 
be in a position to move against India. 
Before they do so, they may pause fo 
a look fhorth. Russia (see map, 





left) is 


a threat the Japanese dare not overlook. 


The Russians are now at peace with 
Japan. But if they should join their 
United Nations partners in the East, as 
well as in the West, Japan’s flimsy cities 
will be at the mercy of bombers from 
Vladivostok and Petropavlovsk. 


Discussion question: Which would 
help the United Nations more, for Rus- 
sia to concentrate on Hitler, or for Rus- 
sia to attack Japan as well? 


New Caledonia Made 
American Outpost 


The United States acquired another 
Pacific outpost when American troops 
landed on the island of New Caledonia. 
This French colony is controlled by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s Free French. 

French Pacifie islands. France's 
island possessions in the Pacific are all 
under Free French control. There are 
about 110 islands in all in French 
Oceania. New Caledonia is the largest. 

New Caledonia is of great strategic 
value because of its location, 800 miles 
east of Australia and near the end of the 
American sea lane to that continent. 








Diseussion question: What connec- 
tion can you see between the policy of 
Vichy France and ‘political and military 
deve ts in the Far East? 













SCHOLASTIC: Combined with M ine World, Current Literature, World News, Current Topics, and Our 
inclugive except during school holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mid Year, and Easter. Entered as 
wnder Act of March 3, 1879. Contents Copyright, 1942, by Scholastic Corp. 
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Canada’s Voters End 
Anti-Draft Pledge 


The people of Canada as « whole 
have voted to release their government 
from its pledge not to draft men for 
overseas military service. The Province 
of Quebec voted emphatically no. 

What was the issue? Before the war 
began in 1939, Prime Minister King 
pledged himself not to draft men for 
military service outside of Canada. But 


about 150,000 Canadians have been |. 


drafted for home defense. 

As war covered the world, and Can- 
ada became more deeply involved in 
the struggle, some Canadians felt that 
men ought to be conscripted for service 
overseas. But the Prime Minister felt 
bound by his pledge. He therefore 
called the plebiscite to find out whether 
the people would release him from it. 

The probiem of Quebec. The French 
Canadians of Quebec Province are the 
oldest of all Canadians, and they con- 
sider themselves the most loyal. But 
their loyalty is entirely to Canada, not 
to the British Empire, with which they 
have no ties of tradition, language or 
religion. They urge that it would be 
folly to send more men abroad when 
they may be needed to defend Canada. 

Canada’s war effort. The debate over 
conscription in Canada is by no means 
an indication that the country’s war 
effort has been half hearted. 

Nearly 400,000 Canadians, including 
many from Quebec, have voluntarily en- 
listed for service anywhere. Since our 
population is eleven times that of 
Canada, this is equivalent to a U. S. 
volunteer army of nearly 4,400,000. 


Discussion question: Do you think 
that a minority’s right to dissent ought 
to be limited in time of war? 
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Rollin Kirby in N. Y. Post 


Hitting the Ceiling 


























International News 


China’s veterans in Burma, battling for their lifelines after 58 months of war, 
are fighters second to none. Japanese paid heavily for every yard gained. 


Axis Rumors Start 
The World Guessing 


To meet the hardships of war on the 
eastern front Hitler needs even more 
dictatorial power than he now has. That 
seemed to be the point of his ga to 
the Reichstag at the end of April 

The obedient Reichstag ereupon 
voted him the power, “without recourse 
to the legislature,” to compel every Ger- 
man “to fulfill his duty,” and in case 
of neglect of duty “to punish him . 
without regard to . . . rights.” 

No dateline. All the old threats and 
lamer were in Hitler’s speech. But 

e said nothing about winning the war 
this year. He referred to possible con- 
ditions on the Russian front next winter. 

News from Italy. The Italian reaction 
to Hitler's speech was described in 
Rome as one of “stupefaction.” Later 
in the week, it was announced that Hit- 

.ler and Mussolini had met for a confer- 
ence at Salzburg, Austria. 

War plans or peace feelers? Some 
observers thought that these reports and 


| rumors indicated Germany and Italy 


were slowly cracking up internally. 

Others wondered whether they were 
not being spread by the Fascists to cre- 
ate that impression in the hope of per- 
suading us to let down our guards. 

A third possibility was that they 
might be ig pes prelude to. an Axis peace 
drive. Such proposals might be propa- 
ganda meant to weaken our determina- 
tion. 


Diseussion question: Why should 








Hitler make peace proposals just now? 








Poland Still Fights 
At Home and Abroad 


Poland is down but not out. The 
country has been conquered, but 200,000 
of its seasoned fighting men are in action 
on fronts around the world. 

The fighting Poles. There are two 
fully equipped Polish divisions, number- 
ing about 35,000 men, in Great Britain. 
There is also a Polish air force of 12,000 
men in England. Polish fighter pilots 
have shot down 500 German planes: A 
Polish division is fighting in Libya. 

Word has come from Iran that three 
Polish divisions, numbering 60,000 men, 
have crossed the Russo-Iranian frontier 
on their way to the Middle East. Five 
new divisions of 75,000 men are being 
organized in Russia. 

Underground movement in Poland. 
Even at home the Poles are fighting 
back. After the end of the Polish cam- 
paign, thousands of Polish soldiers hid 
in the woods. Supported by the entire 
population, they opened guerrilla war- 
fare against the Germans. They attack 
Nazi outposts, and force Hitler to main- 
tain a large army in Poland. 

Polish leaders also are concentrating 
on civilian resistance. In the cities, this 
takes the form of industrial sabotage. 
In the country, peasants burn the farms 
of German colonists. They even destroy 
their own crops if there is danger that 
they may fall into Nazi hands. 


Discussion question: What roles are 
governments-in-exile of the occupied 
countries likely to play in post-war re- 
organization of Europe? 








WHAT YOU CAN DO .“' 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 





WO years ago a group of fifty 

Dartmouth and Harvard Col- 
lege students, who wanted to help 
their country, went up into the hills 
of Vermont and started Camp Wil- 
liam James. It was named after the 
great philosopher who told America 
that we need a new kind of strenu- 
ous tasks for young men and women 
as a “moral equivalent for war.” 
They got jobs on various farms for 
the summer and found out that they 
could do a day’s work as well as the 
next man. 

“We were ‘green, ” says Arthur 
Root, one of their leaders, in Free 
America magazine, “but we were 
needed. Even city-bred college stu- 
dents might turn out to be satisfac- 
tory farm hands if given a chance. 
‘We'll break you, said the farmers, 
‘or we'll break you in.’ 

“So at first they treated us like 
colts, carefully grooming us to bear 
up under a full day’s work. They 
taught us to handle a_ pitchfork, 
scythe, harness, milkers, to strip a 
cow, to cultivate corn, to tumble and 
caulk the hay and load the wagon, 
to split wood and not our toes, to 
clean a manure cellar. . 

“Every additional task put another 
demand on the farmer's patience and 
on our capacities. When we turned 
out—to the surprise of many—quite 
acceptable as pinch-farmers, the re- 
sult was a deep glow of satisfaction 
for ourselves, and the richer reward 
cf a smile on the farmers’ faces. 

“It took time before the bonds 
that drew us together with the farm- 
ers finally knitted us into real friends. 
Some people were suspicious of col- 
lege boys wanting to work on back- 
hill farms. We had to check our im- 
pulses to believe we knew all about 
life’s problems because we had a lit- 
tle book-larnin’. 

“Once this period was past, there 
opened before us a life of health and 
vigor, usefulness, and warm friend- 
ships. Our social calendar consisted 
of weekly square dances, lawn pic- 


nics, and evening band concerts. We 
were invited to act in amateur plays, 
to sing in the choir. Two of us led 
church services. We had hot discus- 
sions of politics, social problems, war 
and peace, bending over the scythe 
and pitching hay. 

“Many people ask us what the 
most valuable phase of our experi- 
ence has been—was it the work with 
our hands, or the first-hand study of 
community life, or the companion- 
ship with farmers and other young 
fellow citizens, or a new respect for 
the people who work the soil and 
produce the food we eat? The an 
swer is simple. The whole experience 
was most valuable. The.real and last- 
ing thing lay in the good it did for us 
and for the farmers together. 

“Many of us who participated in 
Camp James and the resulting Vol- 
unteer Land Corps will soon be fight: 
ing in tanks, bombers, and destroy- 
ers. Let us testify now that we are 
prepared to shoulder arms for battle 
when it is necessary, and that at the 
end of the battle we shall be pre- 
pared to shoulder the burdens of our 
common life for making ‘peace in 
deed.’” 

The farmers of America today are 
suffering from an acute shortage of 
labor in many parts of the country. 
Yet food is a vital weapon for win- 
ning the war. We must produce this 
year, for example, to feed ourselves, 
our armies, and our Allies, 4 billion 
dozen eggs, 125 billion pounds of 
milk, 1% billion bushels of wheat, 


From “‘Free America’’ Magazine 


Service on the Land 


3% billion bushels of corn, and other 
crops in proportion. 

To_ meet this serious need, thou- 
sands of high school and college stu- 
dents will be employed on farms all 
over the country. One agency which 
has undertaken to help is the Volun- 
teer Land Corps. It is a private non- 
profit organization, incorporated by 
a group of nationally known leaders. 
with Dorothy Thompson as chair- 
man and Herbert Agar as vice- 
chairman. It grew out of the William 
James Camp, described above. 

The Land Corps, in order to carry 
out one thorough performance on a 
small scale, as a demonstration of 
what can be done anywhere, is con- 
centrating its activities for the 1942 
season in the states of Vermont and 
New Hampshire which are feeling 
the farm labor shortage particularly 
keenly. The Land Corps is sponsored 
by and is co-operating closely with 
Vermont officials and farm leaders, 
including Governor William  H. 
Wills, Senators George D Aiken and 
Warren R. Austin. 

The Volunteer Land Corps accepts 
boys of 16 and over, and girls over 
18, whether high school or college 
students. They must be in good 
health, able to do hard physical 
work, and willing to adapt them- 
selves to the ways of living of their 
farm hosts. Only young men who are 
not yet eligible for the draft will be 
taken. Recruits will begin work at 
various times from May 15 through 
June, but all must agree to stay until 
school opens in the fall. 

The Volunteers will live and work 
on individual farms. Working and 
living arrangements will be carefully 
supervised by field assistants, agri- 
cultural agents, and county commit- 
tees of leading farmers. Land Corps 
workers will receive board and lodg- 
ing, plus whatever cash wages they 
are worth. A minimum of $21—the 
lowest rate for Army privates—has 
been set. : 

For further information about the 
Corps, write Mr. Arthur Root, Ex- 
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ecutive Director, Volunteer Land 
Corps, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

the Volunteer Land Corps is by 
no means the only organization 
through which high school students 
can serve in solving the problem of 
farm labor this summer. We picked 
it as an example because it is well 
organized and has valuable educa- 
tional aims beyond the mere act of 
getting in the war-time harvest. 


Student Volunteers Wanted 

But scores of government and vol- 
untary agencies are at work through- 
out the land to recruit high school 
and college students for farm work 
in the emergency. All city school 
superintendents have been asked by 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, to find out 
what students in their schools can be 
called on for farm work. 

Heading all this effort is the 
United States. Employment Service 
(USES), a branch of the Federal 
Security Agency under Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. The USES has local 
offices in every state and all import- 
ant cities. Its director, John J. Cor- 
son, has instructed the local offices 
to make a special study of farm 
placement needs. The student volun- 
teers from the schools will then be 
fitted into this picture in the best 
way possible. They will be registered 
and transported free of charge. In 
some cases. short training courses in 
farm work are provided. 

As to.pay, the young workers can 
hardly expect the reward of experi- 
enced farm workers. But they will 
get at least a living wage. Earnings 
vary from $20 to $10 a month, plus 
room and board. In some areas stu- 
dents will work on a piece-work 
basis, é.g., four cents a quart for 
strawberries. 


Where to Apply 
Just because of the shortage, stu- 
dents should ‘not, says Administrator 


McNutt, flock to the farms in search ~ 


of work. They should apply first, and 
as early as possible, to the local, or 
nearest office of the USES, so that 
they will be sent only where they 
are needed, If you don’t know the 
location of the nearest office, write 
te the branch office of the United 
States Employment Service for 

state, at your capital city, and ask for 
instructions. Your principal and su- 
perintendent can also advise you. 


—Man Power 
Mobilizer 


A Leader and Organizer, 
Paul McNutt Will Give 
“Work or Fight’ Orders 


» 


EDERAL Security Administra- 

tor Paul V. McNutt is a man 
of many jobs. His agency not only 
has charge of social security, but 
directs “all health, medical, wel- 
fare, nutrition, recreation, and other 
related fields of activity affecting 
the national defense.” 

The other day, Mr. McNutt got 
another job—his biggest job to date. 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the War Man Power 
Commission. The new agency— 
composed of nine members repre- 
senting various Federal bureaus— 
will try to find “a place for every- 
body” in the nation’s war effort. It 
must determine the man power and 
woman power required by the 
armed forces, by war industry, by 
agriculture, and by civilian produc- 
tion. 

Then the agency will collect in- 
formation on the skills possessed 
by each man and woman, to make 
sure that each person is servin 
where he is most urgently needed. 
Before the war is over, Mr. McNutt 
may tell every person in the coun- 
try whether he or she is working 
in an “essential industry,” and then 
deliver a “work or fight” order. 

The chairman of the War Man 
Power Commission hopes that he 

_ can persuade people to comply vol- 
untarily with his orders. And he 
may be able to do it. This hand- 
some, platinum-haired former law 
professor, Indiana Governor, Amer- 
ican Legion Commander, and Phil- 

~ippines High Commissioner, has 
been a champion persuader and 
leader of iciphe for a good many 
years. 

Paul V. McNutt was born in 
Franklin, Indiana, in 1891. He was 
a delicate, only child whose mother 
liked to dress him in Lord Faunt- 
leroy suits. His appearance made 
him the target for the town’s 
rougher boys, but Paul did not let 

- this bad start blunt his talent for 
leadership. In Martinsville, Indiana, 
high school, he was president -of 
his class, star pitcher on the base- 
ball team, organizer of a dramatic 
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club, and tounder ot a school pu 
lication. At Indiana University he 
continued his record of leadership 
by becoming editor of the campus 
paper, class president, and so on. 
After graduating from Indiana, Mr. 
McNutt studied law at Harvard 
and entered practice with his 
father, a former state judge. 

In the summer of 1917 Mr. Mc- 
Nutt enlisted in the Army and won 
the rank of major, although he saw 
no service in France. 

After the war, McNutt became 
a Same of law at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and was made dean of the 
law school at 34—youngest dean in 
the hi of the school. Once 
enaligy ne all to exercise his 
powers of leadership. He became 
commander of his local American 
Legion Post, and later won the 
national command. 

Still on the move upward, Mc- 
Nutt won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor in 19382 as a 
compromise candidate. During his 
vigorous campaign he slept but 
four or five hours a night and dozed 
sitting upright in an automobile 
speeding to his next speaking en- 
gagement. And he won—becoming 
the first Democratic Governor of 
Indiana in 16 years. He sponsored 
liberal reform legislation. After 
his four-year term, McNutt was ap- 
pointed U. S. Commissioner to the 
Philippines. He left that post in 
1939 to become Federal] Security 
Administrator in Washington. 

‘While dean of Indiana’s law 
school, McNutt used to remark that 
“It would be kind of nice to be 
President . . . wouldn’t it?” In 1940 
his dream came close to reality, 
but he stepped aside during the 
Democratic convention and sup- 
ported a third term for President 
Roosevelt. He also refused to fight 
for the vice-presidential nomination 
when he learned that the President 


wanted Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. 














‘TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST! 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


SPOTLIGHT ON ALASKA 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, Secretary of State William H. Sew- 
ard bought Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000. Angry critics 
called this far-northern land “Seward’s Icebox” or “Seward’s 
Folly.” Since then, Alaska has produced gold, copper, furs, and 
fish worth 200 times the price paid for the Territory. And, today, 
Alaska has great value as a base for American attacks on Japan. 
| The Aleutian Islands, which extend westward from Alaska, 
are like stepping stones toward Japan. These islands are hun- 
“dreds of miles nearer Japan than the U. S. naval and air base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutians, could hold 
the entire U. S. Pacific fleet. 

The United States is strengthening air and naval bases at 
Fairbanks, Sitka, Anchorage, Kodiak, and Dutch Harbor. Work 
also has begun on a road that will link Alaska and the U. S. 
» Alaska will become even more important if Russia goes to 
war with Japan. American bombers in Alaska could then use 
Russian bases in Kamchatka and eastern Siberia for raids on 
Japan. And the U.S.-Alaska road could be linked with highways 
and railroads in Siberia to speed the shipment of American sup- 
plies to China and Russia. 
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MERICA, 
along with 
the rest of the 
world, is now en- 
gaged in the 
greatest war of all 
times. Half our 
national income 
and output will 
- be devoted to our 
war effort to win. 
When it is. over 
we shall not be the same. History shows 
that tremendous economic, political 
and social changes occw after every 
war 
Some ot the results of war are inev 
itably deplorable, but the incentive that 
defense activities bring to our produc- 
tion and inventiveness has usually 
caused much progress as well. It is our 
reat task today to see that after we 
Fish the fight this time the good out- 
weighs the bad. - 
This is admittedly a world-wide prob. 
lem that cannot be settled just at home, 
but some aspects of the situation can be 
studied mainly from the domestic view- 
point. Broadly speaking, our great effort 
will be to restore our economic life to 
a peace-time basis without the lag that 
leads to deflation and unemployment. 
The scarcity in automobiles and many 
other products resulting from their non- 
production now will automatically cre- 
ate a large demand that will absorb 
some of the men and machines en- 
gaged in munition-making. In so far as 
war exertions permit, plans and facili- 
ties for their re-conversion should be’ 
instantly available for this. Probably 
such new developments as light, cheap 
me for individual use, television 
and increased application of plastics 
will make considerable new demand. 
Continuous advances in designing 
can create new products of ter effi. 
ciency and beauty. The problem of ade- 
quate housing has hardly been 
scratched; and the very real need for 
more building could use up huge re- 
sources of capital and labor. There are 
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many services in the fields ot health, 
education, recreation and civic beauty 
that the public could well use if it 
underst that these can be as well 
“afforded” as war materials. 

A balance between agriculture and 
industry simply must be evolved within 
the years immediately following the 
war. The emphasis now being placed 
on food production, and the develop- 
ment of new manufactured goods usin 
more farm products, should help the 
farmers adjust themselves to post-war 
conditions. 

The essential problem of maintaining 
demand, of course, is one of keeping 
purchasing a in line with produc- 
tion possibilities. -If one can imagine a 
peace-time income equal to the one 
now supplied by government payments 
for milit supplies and services, there 
seems no doubt that our plants, released 
from defense production could find 
ways to supply needed consumer goods. 

We failed to maintain this balance 
before the war, apparently because we 
did not fee] the compelling need that an 
emergency makes evident. For one 
thing, most people were not willing to 
submit to the government direction and 
spending they welcome now. Perhaps 
so much of that is not normally desir- 
able, but during the transition period, 
at least, much of it will be aecessary. 

This means, first, that there cannot 


. be wide-spread m continued unemploy 


ment after the war is over The soldiers 
and defense workers must be re-ab- 
sorbed into normal producticn and serv 
ices at once. Some of them can be em- 


‘ployed in the assured replenishment 


of necessary things, but re-employ- 
ment is not likely to come without con. 
scious effort on the part of the govern 
ment. 

The minute surveys of skills now be 
ing made for defense needs will help 
in placing workers in various plants. 
Experts are already planning public 
projects on a large scale where many 
of these workers can be used. To what 
extent these projects will be perma- 
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nent, will depend on the automatic 

ion of private industry. It is 

ible that government direction 

of basic industries in the interests of 

continued and fuller production wil] 
remain as a anent policy. 

A bold and imaginative approach to 

the whole problem by both government 


and private management is very neces- 


. sary. We should not hesitate to employ 
*’ new ideas. It is unthinkable that Ameri- 


cans, who have never been stumped by 
problems of construction and material 
development, should prove unequal to 
the task of ens their equipment 
to new economic and social needs. 
Finally, if we are to help the rest 
of the world find an endurable solution 
for its problems within the framework 
of democracy, we have to show them a 
people making a go of it here at home. 
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Hi. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Dr. 
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H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Valente. 
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Perry Pride. 

HIFUMI SATO, 18, Waimea High & 
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HERMAN NORMAND, 18, Bolton 
H. S., Alexandria, La. Teacher, Ellen 
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Mounted on his horse Traveler, and 
accompanied by a lone courier, Gen- 
eral Lee came to x to end 
the war between North and South. 
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am The quaint old house had been 
estroyed and carried away as a troph 

of war, but the foundations still ; 
and over them grew a heavy wet vine. 


Continuing my way down the nar- P 
row road for a hundred yards or so, I 
came upon the deserted village of Ap- J 


pomattox, composed in its entirety of 


‘three or four gaping edifices grou 


around an unmowed village green. Far- 
ther east was the site of an apple tree, 
under which Lee had rested before go- 
ing on to the parley at the McLean 
house. Beyond this, on both sides of 
the road, the army of Northern Virginia 
had bivouacked for the last time. My 
little guide, who was an unreconstructed 
(Continued on page 16) 





Appomattox Courthouse 


By Robert Woodward, 17 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Teacher, Ruth Douglas 


HERE are places 
of historical inter- 





that last awful retreat from Petersburg, 
the same over which the panting legions 
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BOB WOODWARD, 17, Central H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Ruth Douglas. 
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H. S., Alexandria, La. Teacher, Mrs. 
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est which time has of Grant pursued them, and the same : 
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of all that has taken I spent an inclement July afternoon T ere! a ed . ae yo 2 € 

place in their pres- at Appomattox. There had been rain all peri egs 3 ° 

ence, they remain the previous week and the road was HONORABLE MENTION 

true, through the deep in mud. The sky was dark and ~* WILLIAM F. EUSTACE, JR., 17, t 
BOB WOODWARD years, to an original overcast. I think that I have never seen Kingswood School, West Hartford, V 

atmosphere, cre- the clouds hovering lower and the heav- Conn. Teacher, Harold Gleason. f 
ated by the emotions, ideals, and deeds ens more nearly-touching the earth. The JOSEPH G. ELBERT, 17, St. Charles’ : 
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wander and muse, letting the faint leg- 
end of days gone by seep gently into 
the memory, there to warm and glow 
until extinguished by the world of cold 
reality. For me, there exists such a spot. 

Approximately fifty miles southwest 
ot Richmond, Virginia, in the red clay 
hills of the Piedmont is Appomattox 
Courthouse. There are not many visitors 
to Appomattox, perhaps because it is 
so peculiarly difficult to reach and be- 
cause the American tourist must have 
more recompense for his trouble than 
an unostentatious little wooded valley, 
harboring a few deserted brick build- 
ings. I spoke to no one while I was 
there except “Dick,” an “eager-to- 
please” little fellow of eight, who was 
the only guide obtainable. 

It is no wonder that the roads are 
poor for they are the same over which 
the Confederates dragged themselves iu 





became pensive and sympathetic. I 


thought of the tremendous resolution of - 
the Confederate soldier, of the dogged ' 


courage and heart-felt sincerity that 
drove him, beaten and starved, to pre- 
vail on to this bitter last. This thought 
stimulated my interest in the surround- 
ings more than a hundred books. 

A few moments more and I had 
driven within the positions I knew to 
have been occupied by General’ Ord’s 
XVIII Corps, Army of The Potomac. It 
was Ord, with the aid of Philip Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry, who blocked Lee’s re- 
treat farther westward and forced him 
to surrender at Appomattox. On this 
road midway between the two armies, 
I stopped to view the former location of 
the McLean house. Here, amid domes- 
tic surroundings, was signed the peace 
that ended Pate the vaniaill invin- 
cibility of the army of Northern Vir- 
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Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Ella C. Sengenberger. 
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HAROLD MORROW, JR., 17, Soldan 
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old man when he attended the 

Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1787 
He did not take an active part in 
many of the bitter debates over the 
Constitution. But Franklin, the 
printer, statesman, writer, and  in- 
ventor, did insert a most important 
paragraph in that document. Article 
1, Section 8 of the Constitution de- 
clares: 

“Congress shall have power. 
lo promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inven- 
tors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” 

From that paragraph came the first 
patent law, which was signed by 
President Washington on April 10, 
1790. Secretary of State Thomas Jef- 
ferson became our first superintend- 
ent of patents. In 1836 a separate 
patent office was established. 

A patent is in effect a bargain be 
tween the government and an in 
ventor. The general idea is to secure 
for the inventor a just reward tor his 
ability. The government gives the in- 
ventor a monopoly (complete -on- 
trol for 17 years) over the use of his 
invention. In return, the inventor 
must make public the nature of his 
invention, instead of keeping it 
secret. And at a end of the 17-year 
term the invention can be u by 
anyone without restriction. 

In Franklin’s time, machines 
were simple, and one patent was 
usually sufficient to cover a device. 
Today, many patents are needed in 
one machine. The automobile, for ex- 
ample, is the result of scores of pat- 
ents combined. Since there are more 
than 2,000,000 patents in the United 
States, an inventor always runs. the 
risk of infringing on someone else’s 
patent. The patent system has been 
cluttered up by a great number of 
absurd and useless patents—such as 
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an 1 : 
Have Patent Monopolies 
Hampered War Industries! 


Proposed Laws Would Revise the Patent System, 
And. Restrict Cartel Agreements by U. S. Firms 


a self-tipping hat, and a 
device to keep your feet 
warm in the winter by 
carrying breath trom 
your mouth to vour feet 
by tubes. 

The cost ot protecting 
patent rights to an in- 
vention usually is tov 
high for a poor invento: 
or a small company. Thomas A. Edh- 
son spent more money on law suits 


protecting his electric light patent. 


from infringement, than he made on 
this invention. A lonely inventor, 
working in a cellar or attic, may have 
a good invention, but it usually takes 
the backing of a big corporation to 
defend and develop it. So, today, we 
find that some corporations have 
laboratories where they employ in- 
ventors and pay them fixed salaries 
in return for the right to all inven- 
tions they perfect. Such workers are 
called “captive inventors.” 

For many years critics have ac- 
cused corporations of buying up pat- 
ents and withholding them from use 
in order to avoid competition from 
new devices. Drastic changes in the 
patent law were recommended in 
1941 by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. The TNEC 
was established by Congress to study 
the cause and cure of business  le- 
pressions. The Committee investi- 
gated more than 90 industries. 

In its final report the TNEC de- 
clared that industry's failure to 


lower prices and increase produc- 


‘tion helped bring on the 1930-1933 


business collapse. How did the 
TNEC believe private business could 
increase production and lower 
prices? By eliminating monopolies 
which, it said, had fixed prices, re- 
stricted production, and ham 

“free competition.” The TNEC went 
on to charge that control of patents 
often was at the bottom of monopo- 
listic restrictions on industry. 


W. S. Farish, of Standard Oii, 
and Sen. Truman (right) in 
tire made of buna, synthetic 
rubber invented by Germans. 
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The Committee recalled that the 
patent monopoly of 17 years was 
granted “to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts.” But, it 
added, “the privilege given has not 
been’ used as was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution, but has 
been used by corporations . . . to 
control whole industries, to suppress 
inventions, and to discourage inven- . 
tiveness...” 

The TNEC Proposais 

The TNEC’s proposed changes in 
the patent law were considered 
probably the most important and 
far-reaching of all its recommenda- 
tions to restore “free competition.” 
Under the TNEC’s proposals the in- 
ventor’s reward would be reasonable 
royalties (payments for use of his 
patent), but no monopoly over the 
patent's use. Any future patents 
would be available for use by any- 
one who might desire their use, and 
who was willing to pay a fair price 
for the privilege. The TNEC also 
warned that a law was needed “to 
remedy the control exercised by 
foreign governments . . . over Amer- 
ican concerns through the patent sys- 
MM a. 

A few weeks ago, Government: 
officials had occasion to recall the 
TNEC warning. The Truman Com- 
mittee investigating war production, 
and the Senate Patents Committee, 
both discovered that Germany had 
been able seriously to restrict Amer- 
ican war production by means of 
cartel and patent arrangements with 
American firms. How is it possible 
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cartel agreements 
_ with American firms. 
This exchange of in- 
formation tween 
American and Ger- 
man firms kept the 
Nazi government in- 
formed of America’s 
defense program. 
German firms were 
compelled by law to 
register with their 
government the de- 
tails of cartel agree- 
ments. American 
firms were not re- 
quired to _ report 
such agreements to 
Washington. This 
exchange of informa- 
tion halted after war 
was declared, but up 











Only Yesterday—and in Our Own House 


for foreign companies to use patents to 
hamper American war industry? 

Under international patent laws, an 
inventor in a foreign country may pro- 
tect his invention here by obtaining a 
U. S. patent. Then he may turn this 
patent over to a foreign company, for 
example, his employer in Germany. An 
American firm may wish to manufac- 
ture the invention which is protected 
by the foreign-owned U. S. patent. So 
the two companies make an agreement 
by which the foreign firm gives a li- 
cense to the American firm, or turns 
the patent over to the latter. 


The agreement may also fix prices on 
the product, may limit production in 
America, and may provide for an ex- 
change of information on secret pro- 
cesses (a patent pool). The agreement 
may also prevent the American firm 
from selling in Europe or South Amer- 
ica, and the foreign firm from selling 
in the United States. 


1. G. Farben & Hitler, Inc. 


Such an agreement is known as a 
“cartel.” Cartels are legal in Germany, 
but are forbidden by law for firms op- 
erating wholly within the United States. 
Long before Hitler came to power there 
were thousands of cartel agreements 
among German firms. Leaders of the 

eat German Dye Trust, I.G. Farben, 

Iped put Hitler in power. 

I. G. Farben is probably the world’s 
most gigantic chemical research agency. 
Hermann Schmitz, head of I. G. Farben, 
developed the four synthetic products 
that made it possible for Hitler to go to 
war. These inventions were: (1) syn- 
thetic rubber; (2) synthetic gasoline 
and oil; (3) synthetic fabrics f.r clothes, 
and (4) synthetic foods and vitamins. 

I.G. Farben alone made about 100 


till then, Hitler had 
expert reports on 
our arms output. 

In taking action 
oan cartels, the U. 3. Department 
of Justice does not charge American 
eompanies with a lack of patriotism. 
But the Departmeng argues ra cartels 
have acted to control our industries. 

The Department of Justice has al- 
ready taken, or is planning to take, 
court action to break up cartel agree- 
ments covering the following vital war 
materials: 

Synthetic rubber, oil, and _toluol 
(used in TNT): Patent pool and car- 
tel agreement between Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and I.G. Farben. Standard 
Oil paid a $50,000 fine and agreed to 
let other companies use 2,000 of its 
patents without payment of royalties. 

Magnesium: Patent pool and cartel 
involving Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and the German Metal Trust. Mag- 
nesium is one-third lighter than alumi- 
num and as strong as steel when mixed 
with other metals, thus making it valu- 
able in airplane construction. Alcoa 
recently paid fines and released its pat- 
ents free of royalties to U. S. industry. 

Tungsten-carbide: General Electric 
and the German steel works, Krupp, are 
charged with restricting the use in 
America of this material, which gives 
machine tools a cutting edge almost as 
hard as diamonds. 

Tetracene (used in ammunition): 
Cartel agreement between Remington 
(subsidiary of du Pont) and I.G. Far- 
ben which regulated sales and re- 
stricted production. 

Nonshatterable plexiglass, or lucite 
(used in the nose of airplanes and gun- 
ners’ turrets): Cartel agreement be- 
tween Rohm &>Haas of Philadelphia, 
du Pont, British firms, and the German 
Plastic Cartel, which is said to have de- 
layed our production of this material. 

American firms argue that these cartel 
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a ts gave the nation the benefit 
oF German taste and chemical skill. 
“It should be remembered,” said a 

kesman for Remingtun, “that the 

rman company held a world-wide 
—— it was only by obtain- 
ing the German patent that tetracene 
could be made here at all. . . .” 

Declared Rohm & Haas of the plexi- 
glass agreement: “We got it from Ger- 
many and if we hadn't . . . there 
wouldn't be an inch of plexiglass in an 
American plane today... .” It is argued 
that the same holds true for the acquisi- 
tion from I. G. Farben of the patents on 
magnesium by Alcoa, and on synthetic 
rubber and toluol by Standard Oil, and 
on tungsten-carbide (Carboloy), which 
GE got from Krupp. 

The Department of Justice replies 
that if these cartel agreements had not 
been made, American firms would have 
invented their own materials. 

In order to break the grip of I. G. 
Farben, and Krupp, on American war 
industry, President Roosevelt has 
ordered the seizure of all patents di- 
rectly or indirectly owned by enemy 
aliens. The President adds that the 
seized patents will not be returned to 
German firms after the war, as was 
done when the first World War ended. 

The seizure of German patents in 
1917 was thought to have freed the 
United States from dependence on Ger- 
many’s chemical and medical inven- 
tions. But it was discovered later that 
Germany had withheld certain neces- 
wee information on these patents. In 
order to use these patents, American 
firms had to hire German experts after 
the war ended. By 1923 I. G. Farben 
had placed many men in American in- 
dustry, and had used its knowledge of 
vital patents to gain control of several 
American chemical firms. 


A “Draft” of Patents 


It is plain that the seizure of enemy- 
owned patents may not touch some of 
I. G. Farben’s patents registered in the 
name of American citizens. So_ the 
Senate Patents Committee is now at - 
work on a bill to “draft” all patents 
(American and foreign) for the dura- 
tion of the war. This bill provides that 
the President may obtain patents “by 
donation, purchase, or race: 

Assistant Attorney General Arnold be- 
lieves two other steps .must be taken to 
control patents. First, he demands a law 
requiring American firms to report all 
cartel agreements to Washington. Sec- 
ond, he wants Congress to pass a law 
containing the patent system changes 
proposed by the TNEC in 1941. Mr. 
Arnold argues that the new materials 
and increased production due to the war 
will bring peacetime prosperity if patent 
monopolies are not ‘allowed to restrict 
production and “free competition.” 
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HE Wilsonian program of domes- 
Tl tic reform, so auspiciously in- 

augurated with the passage of 
new tariff, banking, and trust legisla- 
tion, was rudely interrupted by the 
trumpets and alarums of war. 

A shot at Sarajevo, in Bosnia, an 
ultimatum from Austria to Serbia, 
the mobilization of -Russia, of 
France, of Germany, the invasion of 
Belgium and the entry of Britain 
into the conflict—all these things 
came with shocking abruptness and 
swiftness. 

Beforg the average American re- 
turned from his summer vacation 
to settle down to life as usual, the 
whole world was at war. 

As bitter reality impressed itself on 
the American consciousness, there 
came a determination that, in any 
event, the United States should not 
be sucked into this vortex of war. 
This was the popular attitude; this 
was the official position. President 
Wilson, in his proclamation of neu- 
trality, called for neutrality of 
thought as well as of action. 

Yet two and a half years later the 
United States entered the World 
War, and fought it through to a 
triumphant conclusion. We made 
this war our war. We made the cause 
of the Allied powers our cause. We 
set the goals of war and the aims 
of peace. How did this remarkable 


transformation in attitude and in 


policy come about? 

It is impossible to trace here the 
details of the long process whereby 
Americans weré convinced that this 
was their war and that they must 
fight it. 

It is not too misleading to sug- 
gest that the process whereby Ameri- 
cans came to be involved in the first 
World War was not unlike the proc- 
ess whereby we became involved 


in the present World War. After the 
first shock had worn off, after the 
smoke of battle and the smoke-screen 
of propaganda had drifted away, 
Americans came to see what were 
the larger issues of the war. And— 
though on a smaller scale—the issues 
of the first World War were much 
like those of the present war. Those 
issues were the security of the 
United States and of the Western 
Hemisphere and the survival of 
democratic government under law. 

And it was because President Wil- 
son came to see this and the average 
American came to see this, that we 
were drawn into the war. 

We were not drawn into the war 
by cunning propaganda from Britain 
or France. Germany, too, tried prop- 
aganda, but we accepted the British 
and rejected the German because 
we were conditioned that way. 

We were not drawn into the war 
by the machinations of Wall Street 
bankers, or the conspiracies of muni- 
tions manufacturers, or the greed of 
the stockholders in war industries. 

.We were not drawn into the war 
by the pro-English sympathies of 
Wilson and of his advisers. — 

There was no plot about it, no 


_conspiracy, no dirty work at the 


crossroads. 

As Germany tore up treaties, 
launched submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels, used poison gas, 


‘bombed civilians, and in other ways . 


showed her disregard of interna- 
tional law, it came to be clear that 
the United States could not be com- 
fortable in the kind of world a vic- 
terious Germany would create. 

The German threat was not only 
to France, Russia, England; it was 
to the new world as well. German 
victory imperiled American security. 


Once this was clear, it was en- 
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tirely natural that Americans should 
give free rein to their sympathies. 
Those sympathies were, from the 
first, with the Allies — England, 


. France and Belgium, especially. The 


average American came to see the 
Allied cause as really our own cause. 
And those who could not see this, 
Germany herself convinced. 

In 1915 Germany launched an un- 
restricted U-boat campaign, and 
early in May Americans read with 
horror that the passenger liner Lus- 
itania had been sunk with a loss of 
over eleven hundred lives, including 
124 U. S. citizens. The United States 
protested to Germany. There was a 
temporary abaridonment of this type 
of warfare, but finally late in 1916, 
it broke out again. This time there 
was no drawing back. Confronted 
by the German determination to 
smash the Allies by cutting their life- - 
line to America, the United States 
took action. 

Fortunately it was able to under- 
take ‘this action united in spirit. For 
ee the long months of war, 
President Wilson had made clear to 
the American people—just as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made clear to his 
people in 1989 and 1940 and 1941— 
that this European conflict involved 
not. only American security but 
American principles. 

President Wilson had made clear 
that the war was a struggle between - 
the principle of empire and that of 
the self-determination of peoples; 
between the principle of authority 
and that of individualism; between 
the principle of autocracy and that 
of democracy. It was, indeed to 
create the kind of world in which 
American democracy might flourish 
that the United States went, finally, 
to war. We fought, said Wilson: 

“Not because our national interests 
were directly threatened or because 
any special sng obligations to which 
we were parties had been violated, but 
—y because we saw the supremacy, 
and even the validity, of right every- 
where put in jeopardy and free govern- 
ment likely to be everywhere imperiled 
by the intolerable or of a power 
which respected neither right nor obli- 
gation.” 
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© Peruvicn Resources 
Will Be Mobilized 


ERU and the United States ul 
work together to mobilize Peruvian 
resources behind our war effort. That 
is the significance of an agreement re- 
cently signed by the two countries. The 
act is much like one recently concluded 
tween Brazil and the United States. 
Similar agreements are being negotiated 
with other Latin-American countries. 

It was also announced that Manuel 
Prado, President of Peru, will arrive in 
Washington this week as the guest of 
the United States Government. He will 
be here at the personal invitation of 
President Roosevelt. 

The agreement between the United 
States and Peru covers four points. 

(1) Peru will establish a company 
to develop the production of rubber. 
The United States will finance this com- 
pany with a fund of $1,125,000, and 
will buy all the rubber Peru produces 
during the next five years. 

(2) The Export-Import Bank in 
Washington will lend Peru $25 million. 
Peru will use the money to buy United 
States materials and equipment needed 
to construct useful public works, and 
to develop agricultural, mining and in- 
dustrial products. 

(3) The Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States will help Peru set up 
_an agricultural experiment station at 
Tingo Maria, and will furnish United 
States experts to run it. Experts in high- 
way engineering, erosion control, coal 
mining and tea processing will also be 
loaned to Peru. 


(4) The United States will buy all 
of Peru’s excess cotton for the duration 
of the war. 

No country in South America is more 
in need of expert advice on agriculture 
and industry than Peru. Peru has such 
varieties of climate, soil and mineral 
wealth that there is hardly any natural 
product that cannot be grown or mined 
there, but these riches are largely un- 


developed. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Peru is primarily an agricultural coun- 
try. It produces cotton, sugar, corn, 
wheat, rice, coffee, cacao, tobacco, 
quinine, castor oil, tea, wool and live- 
stock. It is also rich in minerals. From 
the mines of Peru come copper, silver, 
lead, gold, coal, iron, zinc, antimony, 
tungsten and vanadium. There is also 
oil, and Peru is the world’s largest sup- 
plier of bismuth. But money and expert 
guidance from outside the country are 
needed before these products can be 
fully developed. 

Half-way house. Politically, Peru is 
half-way between democracy and dicta- 
torship. The Indians and mestizos who 
make up the mass of the population 
have practically nothing to say about the 
government. There are a dozen or more 
political parties, but with one or two 
exceptions they stand for about the- 
same thing. President Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche was the handpicked choice of 
the former dictator-President, Oscar 
Benavides. Prado’s election in 1939 
was not an expression of popular will. 

Well-meaning liberal. On the other 
hand, Presidént Prado is a man with 
really liberal ideas who is sincerely 
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anxious to make democracy work i: 
Peru. He is a shy, soft-spoken man in 
his middle fifties, ar engineer by pro- 
fession, afid a member of one of Peru’s 
most distinguished Spanish families. 

Since he has been in office, President 
Prado has been trying hard and with 
considerable success to free himself 
from the influence of Benavides, and to 
set up a democratic political system. 
Many liberal laws have been passed. 

But President Prado’s task is a dif- 
ficult one. He is trying, by promoting 
democracy, to keep the extreme con- 
servatives from getting back into power. 
At the same time, he does not want 
to spread democracy so widely that 
the Indian masses will be able to take 
over the government. What to do about 
the Indians is Peru’s gravest problem. 

Leader of the masses. President 
Prado’s dilemma is due almost entirely 
to Victor Ravl Haya de la Torre, 
founder and head of the movement 
known as Aprismo. The word comes 
from the initial letters of Alianza Popu- 
lar Revolucionaria Americana, which 
means American Popular Revolutionary 
Alliance. 

Haya de la Torre, although little 
known in the United States, may prove 
to be one of the most important political 
leaders of the Western Hemisphere. His 
followers, mostly Indians, students and 
the poorer workers, are scattered over 
all of South America. Only in Peru are 
they an organized political party. 

Haya de la Torre founded Aprismo 
during the dictatorship of Augusto B. 
Leguia (1919-1930). Its leaders were 
exiled and imprisoned by Leguia and 
by his successor, President Sanchez 
Cerro. Haya de la Torre was nominated 
for President in the 1931 election. Even 
his opponents now concede that he won, 
but Sanchez Cerro stole the election 
by fraud and strong-arm methods. 

Haya de la Torre is today technically 
a fugitive from the law. It is said, how- 
ever, that everyone in Peru knows where 
he is, but that the goyernment pretends 
not to. It does not dare to arrest him. 

What is Aprismo? Aprismo has two 
chief aims: (1) to free the oppressed 
Indian masses of Latin America ‘from 
the ignorance and poverty in which they 
live; and (2) to free the countries of 
Latin America from their political and 
economic dependence on the United 
States, and to enable them to stand on 
their own feet. 

In some Latin - American countries, 
Aprismo is very weak. In others it is 
quite strong. It is strongest where there 
is a large Indian population. 


Three generations of Peru‘s Indians 
in an Andes mountain village. Their 
clothes are made of llama wool. 
Note ancient way of spinning wool. 
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of the West 


Paul Nones. Museum of Modern Art 


Candido Portinari, Brazilian artist, 
with his son. Portinari’s paintings 
are now in U. S. Library of Congress. 


© From Coffee Fields 
To Art Galleries 


Murals by Candido Portinari, noted 
Brazilian artist, are attracting large 
crowds of art lovers and students to 
the Library of Congress in Washington. 
The paintings have been on exhibition 
in the Hispanic Room of the library 
since January. 

The story of the painter Portinari is 
the story of a poor boy, born of im- 
migrant parents, whose genius raised 
him to international fame. It is an 
American story, even though in this case 
it was unfolded in South America rather 
than North America. 

Candido Portinari is the son of an 
Italian father and mother who came to 
Brazil when they were children. They 
were working as coffee pickers when 
their son Candido was born. Candido 
had eleven brothers and sisters. 

Portinari’s childhood was one of pov- 
erty. He had little education ‘and lived 
a rough outdoors life. One day a painter 
came to the little town near the coffee 
plantation to decorate the local church. 
“oy: went to watch him: Soon he 
vegan to help. For the first time he 
handled a brush; and at the age of fif- 
teen he discovered his life work. 

His early years in Rio, where he 
went to learn to paint, were hard ones. 
He had no money and had to support 
himself by doing odd jobs. 

He won his first bronze medal in 
. 1922, and from then on his rise was 
steady if slow. Finally, he won a Euro- 
pean fellowship which gave him the op- 
portunity to study painters of the past. 

His first great triumph was won after 
his return from Europe, by works which 
he exhibited in Rio and Sao Paulo in 
1934. The next year he won second 
honorable mention at the Carnegie In- 
stitute International Exhibition in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Today his paintings of the common 
pois a mane 3 Brazil, described 
y one critic as “breath-taking in their 
boldness, virility and originality,” are 
recognized as among the very finest 
examples of contemporary art. 
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& Plague Fighters Battle 


For Hemisphere Health 


The United States intends to work 
tor a healthy hemisphere as well as a 
safe, friendly and prosperous one. To 
bring this about, a new division of 
health and sanitation has been set up 
in the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The division will send health and 
sanitary missions.to any Latin-American 
country which requests them, The work 
of these missions will be along three 
main lines: 

(1) They will try, by improving 
sanitation, to stamp out diseases like 
malaria, intestinal disorders and tuber- 
culosis. 

(2) They wiil set up hospitals where 
there are none, or not enough of them. 

(3) Specialists in tropical and other 
special kinds of diseases will be trained 
where those diseases are prevalent. 

The first flying squadron of these 
enemies of disease, made up of special- 
ists in tropical medicine, and sanitary 
engineers, has already been sent to 
Ecuador. This mission ties in-with the 
war effort. It will concentrate on areas 
around Quito and Guayaquil which are 
considered vital for hemisphere defense. 

The mission will work, for example, 
in places where rubber and other stra- 
tegic products could be grown if it 
were not so unhealthy for workers "to 
live in these regions. 

The new division of health and sani- 
tation will be headed by a veteran of 
the war for improved public health, Dr. 
George C. Dunham. 

Dr. Dunham was born in Mitchel, 
South Dakota, on July 27, 1887. He 
passed his childhood on the Pacific 
coast, and at the age of 26 received an 
M.D. degree from the University of 
Oregon. He became 
interested in_ tropical 
medicine while f we 
postgraduate work at 
era Hopkins. Later. 

e studied tropical med- 
icine at London. 

When he returned 
from London Dr. Dun- - 
ham became head of 
the division of preven- 
tive medicine in the 


‘Army Medical Corps. 


He has fought plagues 
all over the world, in 
China, Japan, Java, the 
Philippines. 


Latin-American fliers 
earn wings in U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration ram 
enables ne 


Harry B. 
Murkland 


© King Fidelio Rules 
A Remote Kingdom 


A king still reigns on American soil. 
His kingdom is small and his subjects 
are few, but he is a real king. 

Fidelio is the name of this royal 
personage. His realm is in the Montaiia 
de la Flor, on land donated to the 
Jicaque Indians by the President of 
Honduras. Fidelio, it is said, has not 
more than 200 subjects. 

The Jicaques have little contact with 
the whites in their remote country. They 
are suspicious of Christian strangers. 

This kingdom of Fidelio is described 
by a Swiss archeologist, Dr. Rafael 
Girard, who has spent 18 years ex- 
ploring Central America. 

The Jicaque Indians do not permit 
strangers to see their women, whether 
subjects or queens (Fidelio has five 
legal wives). They are very ignorant of 
the outside world. “What are those 
animals that fly through the air?” they 
ask when an airplane passes overhead. 
“How does the sun rise in your coun- 
try?” they asked Dr. Girard, “Does it 
come up sg as it does here?” Money 
has no value to them. 

The Jicaques live by hunting and fish- 
ing and raising corn. Their customs and 
religion are very old, resembling in 
some ways those of the ancient Mayas. 

Dr. Girard’s Indian hosts took him 
to see their cemetery. They showed him 
how they buried their dead with em- 
broidered shawls over their /heads.: In 
the center of the shawl is a hole througi 
which the soul can escape. 
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Appomattox 


(Concluded from page 10) 
rebel, pointed out the muddy creek 
from which the soldiers had drunk and 
in which they had pitifully tried to wash 
their undressed wounds. 

Soon we approached a spot I was 
most anxious to see. It was the campsite 
of Lee’s tent wherein was held the last 
council of war and where the decision 
to surrender was made. A mist was set- 
tling over the red clay hills and little 
rivulets of red water flowed and 
splashed against my shoes, when I at 
last stumbled into the clearing. It im- 
pressed me as such a humble place to 
have concluded such an awful war. 
Such a mean forgotten little spot for the 
question of half a century to be quietly 
and deliberately decided by a group of 
men who were soldiers, not statesmen. 

Here in the Virginia wilderness on 
the night of April 8, 1865, Lee and his 
staff observed with despair that the 
campfires of the enemy spread in nearly 
every direction. It was doubtless in this 
clearing that gruff old General Wise, a 
former governor of Virginia, insisted to 
Lee that a prolonging of the struggle 
would be murder because, as he put it, 
“The men long ago ceased fighting for 
the Confederacy, and fight on only be- 
cause of their love for you.” 

Early on the morning of the ninth, 
John B. Gordon, the handsome, dash- 
ing young general from Georgia, - 
sented himself and begged that his divi- 
sion be alowed to make one more 
attack against the enemy. If he met 
infantry behind the cavalry he agreed 
to fall back. At ten o'clock of that same 
morning Lee, standing in this clearing, 
could hear the guns of Gordon’s attack 
—the last long roll of musketry that he 


would ever hear, for the attack failed.’ 


With this Lee knew that there was no 
alternative but capitulation to over- 
whelming odds. ; 

When a young, hotblooded officer of 
his staff cried out to him, “Oh,. General, 
what will history say of the surrender 
of the army in the field?” he replied, 
quite calmly, “Yes, I know they will 
say hard things of us; they will not un- 
derstand how we were overwhelmed by 
numbers. But that is not the question, 
Colonel. The question is, Is it right to 
surrender this army? If it is right, then 
I will take all the responsibility.” With 
this he mounted his horse and rode off 
toward the Union lines. 

My thoughts sped after the defeated 
general, back to the McLean house. 
I envisioned the immaculate Lee, 
mounted on Traveler and accompanied 
by a lone courier, coming down the 
narrow road from the direction of the 
village, beyond which rested the emaci- 
ated remains of his once splendid army 
—9,000 starving men. Wearing a fine 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


A. PATENT POOLS AND 
CARTELS—p. 11 
Circle the letter T if the statement is 

True, F if it is False. 

1. T F A patent gives an inventor a 
17-year monopoly on his inven- 
tion. 

2. T F The number of patents issued 
has declined in recent years. 

8. T F “Captive inventors” are those 
who are imprisoned. 

4. T F Patents are sometimes pur- 
chased to keep inventions off 
the market. 

5. T F The TNEC proposed that in- 
ventors receive royalties, but 
no monopoly. 


B. PERU’S RESOURCES AND 
PROBLEMS—p. 14 

Underline the best answer to each 
statement. 

1. The principal occupation of Peru 
is (a) agriculture, (b) industry, (c) 
trade. 

2. Peru ranks high among world pro- 





3. The population of Peru is largely 
(a) white, (b) Indian, (c) Negro. 

4. The President of Peru is (a) Bene- 
vides, (b) Haya de la Torre, (c) Prado. 


THE TASK FORCE 


TRY YOUR HAND 


Read the Scholastic Awards articles 
on pages 9 and 10. Write an interpreta- 








ducers of (a) iron, (b) tin, (c) copper. 


CHALLENGE YOU 


tion of a historical site in your com- 
munity or an article on a contemporary 
problem, using the material in the arti- 
cles of this issue. Submit the best to 
your school and community papers. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO 
THIS SUMMER? 


Read “What You Can Do For Your 
Country.” How many of your class plan 
to join the Volunteer Land Corps? Find 
out from your local Employment Ser- 
vice what the probable needs of your 
state and slighbontes sections will be 
for farm labor. Let your class serve as a 
coordinating organization for your 
school. Give information and pass out 
applications. 


TALK IT OVER 


Have debates or panel discussions on 
some of these questions: 

1. Shall our integrated economy be 
returned to laissez-faire after the war? 

2. Should monopoly rights to use of 
patents be abolished by Taw? 

3. Were the causes of this war sim- 
ilar to those of the last? 

4. Is APRISMO a _ pro-democratic 
movement? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
aprismo (a pris m6), p. 14. 
capitulation (ka pit i shin}, p. 16. 

Surrender on certain terms or conditions. 
Manuel Prado Ugarteche (mén a él 

= dé U gir td cha), p. 14. Peru’s pres- 

ident. 








grey uniform, sent him by some of his 
English admirers, and a deep red sash 
and a shining sword, all for the first 
and last time, he was more the essence 
of dignity and simplicity than ever he 
was on the field of a great victory. 

There was a murmur and then a hush 
among the members of Grant's staff 
who were loitering on the porch; they 
knew they were in the presence of 
greatness. Pushing past them Lee en- 
tered the house—the quicker to end the 
bitter business. A few moments later 
and General Ulysses Grant made a be- 
lated arrival. This tired, stooped, little 
man was dressed more like a private 
than the commander-in-chief of the 
Northern Armies. The red clay of Vir- 
ginia was splattered over his beard, his 
boots and his breeches. Excepting for 
four stars on his shoulder straps, there 
was nothing about him that indicated 
rank. The conference lasted longer than 
was expected but the terms were gra- 
cious and liberal. The drama might have 
ended here, but it did not, for had 
yet to face his battle-tried veterans with 
the killing news. 

The last. the most beautiful, and the 


most touching of the acts of this Amer- 
ican drama, I beheld in my imagination. 
The tattered, cadaverous veterans, 
broken by emotions, crying like little 
children, surrounded their idol — thei, 
god of battle—“Marse Robert,” trying to 
touch and kiss his hands, his feet, his 
horse—anything about him. 

My guide told me that “our boys” 
emitted a long rebel yell that resounded 
for miles around, just to) let Lee know 
that they would fight on until there was 
not a man of them standing—if that was 
what he wished. But Lee did not have - 
to be told this. It was the same “rebel” 
yell that had carried him to victory at 
Manassas, Chancellorsville and“ Fred- 
ricksburg, the same that had echoed 
across the pastures of Maryland at An- 
tietam and had carried the tide of Pick- 
ett’s charge up the slope of Cemetery 
Ridge. 

Afterwards, Northern r told 
their papers that they had heard a cheer 
for peace from the vanquished foe. In 
that contention were mistaken. It 
was the last and greatest tribute ever 
paid by the army of Northern Virginia 
to Robert E. Lee. 
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- POETRY AWARDS 





H.S. Teacher, Warren Smith. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


JOAN ALLRED, 17, Ogden (Utah) 
H.8. Teacher, Wilson R. Thornley. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


NANCY JANE PRICE, 16, Teachers 
College H.S., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Teacher, Margaret Divelbess. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Ruth Weiss, 17, Cheltenham H.S., 
Elkins Park, Pa. Teacher, Dorothy Lam- 
bert. 

Ida Dorsey, 17, Olympia (Wash.) 
H.S. Teacher, Lily Everton. 

Lisbeth Ann Stecher, 17, The Bar- 
nard School for Girls, New York City. 
Teacher, Phyllis Merrill. 

Cecil Clayton. Sargent, 17, Salem 


(Ore.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Violet T. - 


Swanson. 

William L. Thompson, Jr., Carrick 
H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Matilda 
K. Bachmann, 

Irving Pfefferblit, 16, H.S. of Sei- 
ence, New York City. Teacher, Dr. Isabel 
Gordon. 

Kenneth Wood, i6, Albuquerque (N. 
M.) H.S. Teacher, Barbara Phillips. 

Claudine Biggs, 17, Baker (Ore.) 
Senior H.S. Teacher, Kay Walters, 

Edith A. Chelimer, 17, New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Jeanette McGill. 

Catherine Shilson, Grosse Point 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Dorothy Bunyan. 


HONORABLE MENTION | 


Rodney Marshall Winfield, 17, 
Miami (Fla.) Edison Senior iS. 
Teacher, Thelma Peters. 

Darlene Mareus, 16, Holland (Mich. ) 
H.S. Teacher, Lillian C. Van Dyke. 

Josephine Feldmark, 17, Simon 
Gratz H.S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher. 
M. David Hoffman. 

James Horowitz, 16, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York City. 
Teacher, R. P. Wooster. 

Ilse Hoffman, 18, Central H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Paperno. 

Claire Cohen, Washington Irving 
H.S., New York City. Teacher, Helene 
F. Avery. 

Eileen Pollard, 17, Richmond 
Heights (Mo.) H.S. Teacher, Howard 


Davis. 
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NOT . The majority of the winners in this year’s poetry 
« Division have been regular contributors to our 
Round Table throughout the year. The poems printed here 

_ were selected by the judges in addition to those that ap- 


peared in the Round Table. 


Tune in on Ted Malone’s ‘Between the Bookends” broad- 
cast, Friday afternoon, May 15 (2:15 E.W.T.) to bear some 
of these prize-winning poems read (Blue Network). 


FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


Sidney Monas, 17 


Bangor High School 
Bangor, Pennsylvania 
Teacher, Warren Smith 


JOHN BROWN 


Besieged at Harper’s Ferry with his son 
dead by his side, 

He held his mighty head up, and he 
softly said “Abide.” 

His men were grouped around him and 
bent in earnest prayer, 

And his voice went booming through 
the empty air. 

Then they looked at him and won- 
dered as they saw the fires fly, 

John Brown silent with his head held 
high. 


The sunset sky was steeped in red, the 
clouds were all aglow, 

A flitting thrush searched for its nest, 
uncertain where to go. . . . 

Horses were poised in silence and their 
riders all were still. 

Jeb Stuart stood, smiling—his éyes were 
on the hill. 

The citadel stood stern and gray against 
the evening skies 

Where John Brown was watching with 
tear-filled eyes. 


Jeb Stuart stroked his whiskers as he 
heard the cannon roar— 


The cavalry charged up the hill and 


_ battered down the door. 

Jeb Stuart cried “Surrender!” as the 
door fell down: 

But standing there, dauntless, was old 
John Brown. 

His face was streaked with crimson as 
he stood there, straight and tall, 

John Brown breathless with his back 
against the wall. 


They hemmed him in with rifles and 
their pikes gleamed in the gloom; 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


He was helpless and their prisoner 
within that shattered room. 

Jeb Stuart smiled a scornful smile and 
spat upon the floor... . 

Blindly streamed the sunlight through 
the broken door. . . . 

The ,.blood-soaked fields of Kansas 
washed clean by summer rain, 

And John Brown wincing from the sud- 
den pain. 


John Browns wincing at his torn and 
bleeding son, 

Weeping for a. nation’s crime, a cause 
he'd left undone. . . 

Then he wheeled and-faced Jeb Stuart 
and the fierce flames flew 

From those gaunt old eyes and the stern 
young blue; 

And the old eyes were stronger, for the 
blue fell down— 

Fell before the gaze of old John Brown. 


There was mournful thunder lashing 
and wings were beating wild, 

And he saw blood flowing— but he 
looked at them and smiled. 

He smiled upon his judges as they 
marked him out for death, 

Bleak winds wailing in the whistle of 
his breath. 

They took him to a prison and they 
shut him in with bars, 

John Brown hungry for the distant 
stars. 


They built for him a gallows with its 
headmast in the sky. 

His bearded lips were silent. His glow- 
ing eyes were dry. 

Unbended was his broad back, un- 
bowed his lofty head, 

And he walked firm-forward with a 
light-quick tread. 

There was courage in his white beard, 
courage in his breath, 

John Brown waiting for a craven death. 


The ebon crows were flying in the dim- 
ness of the day, 
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POETRY WINNERS 





SIDNEY MONAS 

(First Prize), was 

11 when his family 

moved from Brook- 

lyn (where he had 

been born in 1924) 

to a littl farm 

near the slate-town 

of Bangor, Pa. 

“Every town,” Sid- 

ney tells us, “has 

its own peculiar charm, but Bangor’s 

hold is not ‘charm.’ It emanates from 

the slag-heaps; it blows out on the wind 

with the whistle of the silk factory; it is 

in the many languages and dialects— 

Welsh, Italian, Dutch, Polish—which 

curve from the lips of the people of 

Yhe town. I have felt it and it has be- 

come a part of me. When I leave the 

slate-belt, I shall leave part of myself 
here forever. 

“My interests are varied. | read a 
good deal, study some, dream, think, 
loaf, and indulge occasionally in other 
profitable occupations. | ple = + rni- 
with moderate skill, and like to take 
long hikes—especially if there is no 
place in particular to hike to. 1 would 


like creative writing as a career, but on. 


clear starry nights, walking alone 
amidst the vastness of the universe, I 
have been impressed with how really 
little anything I might want to do, or 
accomplish, would matter.” 


JOAN ALLRED 

writes us: “I began 

life in a lonesome 

little town in Mon- 

tana, and I’ve lived 

since in places with 

such rawhide names 

as Three Forks and 

Star Valley. Which 

may account for 

my love of all be 
things Western. I’d rather climb a 
mountain than go dancing; and I think 
committee meetings are a form of re 
fined torture. I’m mildly mad about 
Francois Villon, red plaid shirts. and 
Walter de la Mare.” 


NANCY JANE 
PRICE was born in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
(1925). When she 
was 4 her family 
moved from the 
Middle West to De- 
troit where Nancy 
Jane attended Mrs. 
Edsel Ford’s Chil- 
dren’s House (for 
creative art study) for three years. When 
she was 14 she published her first poem 
(in the Detroit News), was later to re- 
ceive several prizes in poetry from the 
Detroit News Young Writers Club. She 
has been living in Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
since 1940. Nancy Jane looks forward 
to college in September and plans to 
major in art and literature. 


fs ; 

They were wheeling straight-down- 
ward and banking quick away. . . 
Frightened by the strange sound, the 

rope’s dull thud, 
A rabbit scampered swiftly through the 
soft spring mud. 
The noisy crows looked downward 
from the misty-cool air 
At John Brown dangling in the silence 
EP. A: 34 


SONNET 


To slip away, senseless and inchoate, 

Dreamless among dreams, _sightless, 
yet seeing all, 

Mounted on eagle wings, the pulsing 
mate 

Of all that breathes, yet breathing not, 
the tall 

Unfettered shadow of a stolid oak, 

Shifting as the wind shifts, motionless, 
yet tree— 

Always free—always like acrid smoke, 

Intangible, unspread: Nonentity 

O to be severed from this feeling mass, 

This pile of nervous clay, this monu- 
ment 

Of bone enjoined to painful living bone! 

To wander effortless amidst the grass, 

Cut from all forms of self, minus intent, 

Wise as a waterfall, silent as stone! 


MATERNAL 


When I was a child 

My mother taught me 

It was wrong 

To laugh 

At cripples 

Beggars wastrels drunks 
The shuffling slow-gaited man 
Wearing the BLIND sign 
All hurt and limping dogs 
And birds 

With broken wings 


They were unfortunates. 


Hideous before me now, 
Loud and unsmiling, 

Is laughter 

O ‘my mother! 

Where shall-I turn 

On what wind 

Loosen a whimper? 


TIME SITS LIKE A BLIND OLD 
BEGGAR . 


Time sits like a blind old beggar 
-On haunches shrivelled and thin: 

In ‘his wizeried hands he holds a cup 
And bids you put something in. 


And the sad man puts in weeping, 
And the poet man puts in rhymes, 
And the man drops in i 


That clink against silver dimes. 





SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


Joan Allred, 17 


Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah 
Teacher, Wilson R: Thornley 


FRAGMENT 


There was a day we walked in Xanadu, 

And in the tree the emerald parrot 
blazed 

And the light incense petals fell on us, 


You were a warrior with a princely - 


name, 

Fierce as a cymbal clash in the high 
noon, 

And a jewelled scimitar swung at your 
thigh. 

1 can remember how the perches’ fins 

Burned in the shadow of the windless 
reeds * 

And the white sand went shimmering in 
my eyes; 

| have forgotten now what words we 
said, 

But the red pomegranate when you 
broke it 

Bled in your hand, and the sweet juice 
was hot 

Staining the lips indelible with sun. 


EXCHANGE 


I'll hang my heart on a hickory tree 
For jays to nest in, or else plant it deep 


And let it grow to wild goat beards of | 


rye; 
And I must find to wear in place ot it 
A cool kingfisher’s feather that has lain 


_ Quiet so long it is the color of sleep. 


I shall walk lighter then, no doubt of 
that; 

And next year when the sensitive spring 
thoughts 

Run on their little fox feet in the rain 

Maybe I shall remember you and laugh. 


ALONE 


No one is here: 

Only six teacups gaping in their row, 

The suffled curtains moving to and fro, 

And silence is a drop of water hung 

An instant from a pitcher’s lip, the 
tongue 

Idly swinging in the empty head 

Of an old clock; a blank pane red 

With the low suh, and down the walks 

A wind stirs in the four o’clocks. 

No one is here. 


WINTER THOUGHT 


Only this hill and I and my white breath 
Keeping a tryst with frost, and I shall 
be 


Changed and recast tonight without a 
death 

Into a bright and winter-s tree. 

When i scythes ge ty cut 
through together 
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Snow and the sky, who knows but I 
shall hear 

Faint as an ice-thread’s snap in the blue 
weather 

The angels singing on their crystal 
sphere. 


Up from the root tip through the slen- 
derly 

Rebranching veins to the sterile leaf 
scars 

1 shall feel but a clear transparency, 

And all my bare boughs shall be clothed 
with stars. 

Splendid to feel the sap stand motion- 
less, 

The ice white core of a vast loneliness. 


THE WEAVER 


Lock and lintel, shutter and broom, 

Silken threads that fly the loom; 

Grey wing, witch ring, dusty thatch, 

Tears of a princess rust the latch 

And her hands turn wan to the warp 
and woof 

As a pale moth fluttering under the roof. 

Now is the grass at the threshold still 

And silence listening at the sill; 

Shadow of ivy on the floor, 

Grey moss feeling the oaken door. 

The moon has frozen to elfin laughter 

Carven monsters that flank the rafter, 

And of her witchery let fall 

A shadow pattern on the wall, 

Shine and shimmer, fold and fold 

The drifting pattern: of cobweb gold 

Drawn from the shuttle, as scattered, 
found, 

It lisps and whispers from loom to 
ground; 

And gold to gold and silken fair 

Floats to the loom the weaver’s hair. 

Yet far in the forest and faint with dew 

A leprechaun taps at the elf-queen’s 
show; 

And over the forest across the spell, 

Thistle, oak bough, cliff and fell, 


The far-off sound of a hunter’s horn 
On the trail of a flying unicorn. 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


Nancy Jane Price, 16 


Cedar Falls High School 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Teacher, Margaret Divelbess 


CATS UNDERSTOOD 


She said, “I think that cats are sly 
And treacherous—I don’t see why 

You have them!” And I looked at her. .. 
Her restless stripes, aggressive fur, 
Her blood-tipped hands and stilted 

shoes: . . 

And understood why she should choose 
A dog to hold and tease and pat 

And call “cute” names—and not a cat. 


For cats are understood alone 

By quiet people who have known 
The singing silence firelight brings, 
The dusky song a meadow sings 


“In darkness. . .where cool grass is deep, 


Those few who love the sun-drenched 
sleep 

Of noon. . .and face fear or surprise 

With steady hearfand tranquil eyes.- 


WORK OF YEARS 


- War is two giant feet spread wide 4 
With knees grown misty in blue air— 


High in the unseen sun his great mouth 
aughs. » 


Slowly he grew in darkness. . .we denied 
That he was there—and helped to make 
tall 


him tall. 
Now in the light he laughs against the 
sky. 


Slowly we made him, slowly we must 
strain 9 





Through years of pain. . .till tired and 
hard and wise 

We have him fast, and in the nerveless 
dusk 

Bring him to earth, and know his face 
at last. 


PATIENT EARTH 


There is a cleanness in farm country 
like lying in long, cool grass. . . 
There is a sureness in tree-braced hills 
like heartbeat under fingers. . . . 
The people hold the steady turn of sea- 

sons and the slow.way of sun and 
rain 
Like a tall yardstick against the times— 
Knowing the pound of life-blood goes 
on... 

Knowing that under climbing steel and 
straining stone 
Dead leaves are feeding another 

Spring. 


To some, deafened by too much shout- 


ing, 

. Sail, silence of blue sky is life- 
ess. 

They call my people slow, and turn 
again 

To the pools of faces and the rush of 
feet ‘ 

Pounding ambition’s rhythm on the 
streets of cities. 


There is a cleanness in farmland. 
There is a surety in tree-braced hills. . . 
God must be glad of square fields 
lying fallow... — 
Waiting still in the black rush of the 
days. . . 
Folding over the growing, singing 
green 


Of one more Spring. 





We regret that lack of space makes it 
impossible to include any of the Fourth 
Prize Poetry winners. We look forward 
to publishing more prize-winning poetry, 
however, in the May 25 issue. 
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OT SUMMER DA 


By Charles Damon, 16 


Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Teacher, Abigail O’Leary 


/onto the train. His small soldier's 

cap was tipped at a cocky angle 
and his white duffle bag hung neatly 
over his shoulder. Brownie was going 
to join the army. Somehow, Harry and I 
had never thought of him this way. 
We had always done the big things. 
Even the day we decided to play 
soldiers, Brownie got gyped. 

It had been my idea. It was one of 
those hot summer days when we didn’t 
even dare to go barefoot because the 
sidewalk was so hot. The grass was 
harsh and dry, and it pricked our feet 
when we stepped on it. First Harry 
had suggested selling lemonade, but 
neither of us had any lemons. Besides, 
we had broken my mom’s pitcher last 
time, and I didn't dare ask again. I 
thought of going to the Art Institute. 
It was nice and cool, and the marble 
floors .would feel good on our feet. 
Then I remembered how “Old Sour- 
puss,” the attendant, had kicked us out 
last time for shooting hairpins through 
rubber-binders at the funny statues in 
the basement. Harry and I always 
laughed at the funny “ping” they made. 
Remembering “Sourpuss,” we dropped 
this idea too. 

“How about soldiers?” I asked. 

“Swell! Where? In your basement?” 

“Naw. Mom’s mad _ because we 
chipped out that hole in the wall for 
your lookout man.” 

“Well, I guess we can play in vurs.” 


) JE STOOD and watched him ho 


The semi-darkness of the basement 
relieved our eyes, and we decided not 
to turn on the lights. 

“The heat from the light bulbs would 
make it too hot anyway,” Harry had de- 
clared. I wasn’t so sure, but I felt too 


good and cool to argue. 


Taen we had to choose our places. 
I was just going to take the place near 
the window, because the corner would 
give my men shelter from two sides, 
when someone knocked at the side 
door. The side door is the little out- 
side entrance to the basement. It- was 
a soft, timid knock, and we both knew 
it was Brownie, the colored boy across 
the alley. “Brownie” wasn’t his real 
name. It was Joe Greene, but we didn’t 
think he looked. green at all, so we 
called him “Brownie. We let him into 
the basement sort of quiet, because our 
moms didn’t like Brownie+very much. 
We didn’t know why. We liked him, 
because he was strong and wasn’t 
“yellow,” just the same as we liked any 
other guy. Besides, he always knew how 
to fool the Indians and where to plant 
troops behind the furnace, so the scouts 
couldn’t find them. 

“Better be quiet, Mom doesn’t like— 
uh—too ment A in the basement.” 

Brownie’s big eyes got even bigger, 
and I saw his bare toes spread slightly 
farther apart as he strained to keep his 
steps quiet. 

Then we divided our soldiers into 


RIZE SOAY 


> 


Prins | : 





three, because Brownie didn’t have any. 
Of course, I didn’t give him a cannon, 
but we gave him as many soldiers as 
we could. It took me a long time to 
set my men up, but Brownie was done 
almost right away. Maybe it was be- 
cause he didn’t have as many; his camp 
did look sort of small. But he didn’t 
mind, because he was. acting happy, 
just like he was glad even tp be playing 
with us. 

Harry and | liked to play with 
Brownie too, because he said words dif- 
ferent, and never argued. Whatever we 
said, he did. Pretty soon Harry and I 
felt kind of funny about this, so we 
didn’t tell him what to do any more. 

“Shh! Not so loud,” I warned, as 
Harry imitated a cannon’s roar. 

“Oh yeah, forgot!” 

“Forgot what?” Brownie wanted to 
know. 

“Just forgot Mom doesn’t want too 
much noise.” 

“Oh.” 

Now Harry’s troop was being at- 
tacked and he sent out an SOS by his 
flag waver, who was perched up high 
on the arm of the wicker chair. 

“General! General!” my lookout 
panted to me as he raced into my tent, 
“Fort McHarry is besieged!” 

Coughing, and swelling my chest, I 
replied, “Contact Brownside Barracks.” 
We had helped Brownie choose this 
name. 


My LOOKOUT went back up to the 
edge of the table and began to sig- 
nal. Brownside Barracks were just going 
into action, when we heard the creaking 
of the second step that told us someone 
was coming down stairs. Activity at 
Brownside halted. The steps came 
closer. 

It was Harry’s mom, coming down 
to get some pickles. None of us said 
a word. Harry’s mom looked straight 
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Book reviewer, New York 
World Telegram, Editor, 
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. New York 
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ahead; and the second to the stair 


creaking told us she was . Every- 
thing = all right! We fal hint started 
to play again, Harry’s mom called 
him from the kitchen. 

“What do ya want?” Harry yelled, 
not wanting to leave in the middle of 
a war. 

“Don’t question me! Come up here!” 

I could see her tight brown hair shak- 

ing and her hard little mouth straighten 
into a line as she said this.,I could see 
her standing, legs — slightly apart 
in defiance. So could Harry. He went 
up. 
° rowndll and | couldn’t hear what 
she said, just the hissing of her whis- 
pery voice. Every sound scared us, the 
groaning Of a waterpipe, the squeak 
of the wicker clothes hamper, and a lot 
of little things. We strained harder, 
trying to catch some word. Then Harry 
talked, and we heard. 

“Aw, Mom! Just because he’s got 
different—” 

“Shh.” 

“But I don’t see why—” Harry, grow- 
ing more feeble. 

More hissing, only this time a sterner 
hiss, and then Harry’s slow steps across 
the floor to the basement. Brownie got 
up and reached for his big straw hat, 
with the hole in the side that he poked 
through with the fishpole. 

“Guess I'll be goin,” he muttered 
with a funny smile. His eyes were 
watery, like he was crying inside. 


| ncMEMBER his eyes had looked al- 
most the same the day we had ridden 
downtown on the streetcar. Brownie 
had walked to the end of the car, only 
half glancing at lots of empty seats be- 
tween people. Harry and I had sat 
down before we missed him. Then he 
turned. There he was, standing in the 
back end and looking all alone, but 
trying to have fun leaning out the win- 
dow. We motioned him to come down, 
but his eyes only got more wet, and we 
turned around, almost mad. Then Harry 
had looked at me, and I at him, and 
we had gone back to lean out the win- 
dow too. 

Brownie half walked, half ran toward 
the stairs, not wanting to have to talk 
to us. He passed Harry at the bottom 
of the stairs, and I heard Harry say 
“You know moms. Maybe tomorrow 
welll ge roller-skating, huh?” 

“Yeh,” choked Brownie, and the door 
closed behind him. ; 

Harry and I looked at each other, 
and betore we sat down to play, we had 
decided, inside, to make up at the 
school trip tomorrow. 

The next morning, we all met in 
front of school. It was summer vaca- 
tion, but we were meeting here for our 
summer picnic. Miss Miller, our teach- 





er, was the head of it. We had one 
every year. At first Brownie wasn’t go- 
ing to come, but Harry and I didn’t 
think he should stay home. He was in 
our class. What if he was the only 
colored boy? So we had brought him 
to the school door with us. 

When we got there, lots of the kids 
had already come. Miss Miller was 





ESSAY WINNERS 





CHARLES DAMON 
(First Prize), 
writes: “I’ve lived | 
in Minneapolis all 
my life. I didn’t get 
interested in writ- 
ing until my first 
year of high school, 
but when I got 
started, I couldn’! 
stop. I don’t, how- 
ever, plan to choose 
writing as a career. 

I would like to be a college professor, 
and teach English. I guess I like to talk 
as well as write, because I am on the 
junior debating team. I like to play ten- 
nis a lot in the summer—and swimming 
comes next. I like to read always— 
reading is something that never wears 
out, winter or summer.” 





SIDNEY MONAS (Second Prize), is also 
First Prize-winner in Poetry. For his 
picture and biographical sketch, see 
page 17. 


BILL LOVE (Third 
Prize), started 
school near Salt 
Lake City, Utah. “I 
knew how to milk 
and follow Grand- 
pa when he plow- 
ed,” he. tells us. 
“I'd pick up worms 
and he’d take me 
fishing. I liked 
Grandma’s cocking 
b and I missed it 
when Dad lost his job and we moved 
to Seattle. 

“I got sick and Dad sent me back to 
the farm. I lost school and later moved 
to Seattle again. I worked in a logging 
camp and we lived in a small house in 


the country; we had cows and chickens. 


and Father worked in a Relief Bureau. 
I started school again and studied to 
catch up. 

“I like people no matter: how they 
come. Race prejudices burn me up and 
some of my best friends are colored 
ones. I want to win this war, and at 
night I work in a steel mill and work 
as many hours as the boss will let me, 
and it isn’t just for pay. I’m twenty and 
I'll be called for the army soon.” He 
attends West Seattle High School, Se- 
attle, Washington. 


Essay Winners Are 
Listed on Page 44' 
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standing in the shade ot the doorway. 
She looked different without her glasses 
and her blue and white dress. She al 
ways wore these to school. I saw some 
of the girls start, and then gather in a 
group as they whispered among them- 
selves. I knew they were talking about 
Brownie. Beside me, Brownie jerked ‘ 
around quickly. He knew too. Miss Mil- 
ler came toward us from the shade. 
She’ knew too. When she’ got to us, she 
asked Brownie to come a little away. 
She talked in her sweetest voice, and 
I knew something was wrong; but 


‘ Brownie went. Harry and | pretended 


to play catch, and drew closer to hear 
Miss Miller. “~—and besides, there 
wouldn’t be any other colored boys 
there, would there, Joe? It’s just going 
to be a little ride for them, that’s all. 
You've had lots of rides. You wouldn’t 
mind staying, would you? Why there 
are lots of things you could do. Just go 
down to the park, and before you know 
it, they'll be back.” 

All the time, Brownie kept nodding 
his head, like he understood, like she 
was right. But I knew different. His 
eyes were wet. Then we saw her stop 
and look at him. It was then that 
Brownie nodded his head harder, and 
ran across the lawn to the sidewalk. 
Harry and I knew that it had been the 
girls’ mothers who had complained 
about his going on the picnic. But all 
we could do was watch Brownie’s rapid- 
ly running figure as he turned the cor- 
ner, out of sight. The knot of girls in 
the corner untied itself, and everybody 
was laughing again. 


| REMEMBERED all these things now, 
I looked for Brownie’s grin in the train 
windows. By the puzzled look on Har- 
ry’s face, I knew that he was remember- 
ing too. 

“It’s funny,” he said, turning to me. 

“The way things have always been 
against him, you'd think he’d be the 
last one to go away to fight.” 

“And instead, he’s one of the first,” 
I finished. 

“Yeah.” 

The windows all melted together now 
and the faces in them got all blurred. 
My eyes felt wet. reached in my back 
pocket for my handkerchief. 

“He’s going away. I’ wonder if he 
remembers Mom and Miss Miller.” 

“Yeah, funny.” 

I looked for Brownie’s face in the 
train windows. I found his white- 
toothed grin in the last one. He looked 
happy I remembered the day he had 
smiled at the basement door. Right 
below him, pasted criss-cross on the 
car was‘a big red, and blue sign—“Re- 
member Pearl Harbor.” 

But I was remembering that hot 
summer day. 
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This is the second prize Autobi- 
ographical Sketch. We regret that 
the first prize sketch is much too 


long to print in this crowded issue, 
but we look forward to publishing 
it before the end of the semester. 





over a person’s death. At first, right 

afterwards, you lie in bed and bite 
the sheets to keep from screaming 
aloud. You tremble and you can’t stop, 
you're sick all over. Sleep, you think, 
if 1 go to sleep I can forget, but you 
can’t sleep. You lie awake and see a 
thousand faces in the darkness, all the 
same. You think, oh God, let me die 
too, I can’t stand it, I’m so afraid, but 
you don’t die, you. go on trembling. 

You turn in bed to escape. The white 
confines of the sheet bind you. You see 
in the darkness the letters, black on 
yellow, “Regret to inform you of the 
death——.” You can’t escape it, you 
can’t evade it, it’s always by your side, 
waiting in the darkness, and you're 
afraid, horribly afraid. There. are a 
thousand figures in the black, waiting 
to pounce on you. You stiffen at a 
sound and a hoarse scream rises in 
your chest, expands your throat, but 
you stay silent. Screams waken people. 

Maybe it isn’t true, you think, maybe 
it’s a mistake—someone else, but the 
words, relentless, insisting, pound in 
your head, “Regret to inform you——. 
You know it’s true. But it can’t happen 
to us, you think, terror gnawing at you, 
it can't happen to us, not our family. 
No one in our family ever dies. But it 
has happened to you. The walls mock 
it, the curtains mock it, the harsh night 
sounds mock it. 

A sleeping tablet, mom took one, 
why don't I. You get up quietly and 
go to the bathroom and get a glass of 
water and a pill, but your hand trembles 
so that the small white capsule goes 
sliding down the drain. You don’t take 
another because there aren’t many and 
mom will need them, so you go back 
to face it again. But gradually out of 
the pain, and disbelief, and horror, you 
question, how does one go about getting 
over a thing like this? Do you ever get 
over it? Do you go all of your life in 
this fog of terror? Slowly you grow a 
shell pte you, a shell callous words 
cannot pierce, and in it you grow numb 
and iafecling : 

But at the funeral the shell is shiv- 
ered to fragments, it might never have 
been. You see a face, that face. The 
undertaker has the proper amount of 
gravity, he asks you if you would care 
to look. Common sense says no, but 
something impels you to say yes. 

Slowly, deferentially, he draws back 


J’: ODD how you go about getting 





YOU CAN'T ERASE IT 
BY JEANNE CAFFEE 


Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Elizabeth Graves 


the flag that covers the box. Quietly he 
takes off the upper part of the lid. 
Standing at a short toi you see 
just a nose, pale and aquiline, and a 
trace of forehead with a patch of hair. 
Tears slide unchecked. You can’t look 
and yet on slow feet you advance. The 
hair, why it’s a wig, it’s not the same 
color. Then you remember, the wound 
was in the head. The eyelashes are lon 
and false and curly. Great gasps o: 
nausea well up in you, you see the 
carefully — theatrical makeup and 
the hands folded across the uniform, 
heavy, bloated looking. You turn, you 
cannot stand the vast grip of pain in- 
side you. It finds relief in tearing sobs 
that burt your throat. 

When you get to the cemetery you 
see the hole, oblong. The sun is gone, 
misty rain wets your face and your 
feet slide on the wet gravel. The band 
strikes up the traditional funeral march 
as you walk into the cemetery. Your 
head goes up, your eyes dilate. Waves 
of hysterical laughter rise up inside 
you. Oh, God, you pray, don't let me 
laugh now, not now, but it’s sO gro- 
tesque and comic. Why, you think, | 
used to play that on the piano with 
one finger when I was little. The hys- 
teria subsides. Mom, beside you, is 
trying to keep stiff. You tighten your 
grip on her arm. Then the bugler plays 
taps and she gives way. You are glad 
then, it is better that way. 

As the days go on you begin to feel 
less pain, less fear. Now, you think, 
I'm getting over it. 

Then you go to a show. One scene 
shows a burial at sea. There is a long 
box with a flag covering it. A bugler 
plays taps. You sit there trapped, your 

eart beats shake your whole body. 
You want to ‘get out of the place, but 
you stay. 

On the radio you hear “Going 
Home,” you get up and leave the room. 
Your family doesn’t notice that you've 
gone. A cool casual voice says, “Some- 
where in America is a soldier, that 


soldier won’t be going home for Christ- 


‘mas this year.” Mom's face draws pale 
and stiff. Quickly someone turns the 


dial and everyone sits inarticulate. 
Later, much later, when you have be- 
come resigned, the pain goes away. 
Casual words fail to hurt you. You feel 
different now. I’m not a child now, you 
think, I’ve left all that behind. There 
is wonder in your voice, you are be- 
coming adult. That’s how you get over 
a person’s death, Oh ycs, you are wise 


now. You are adult now. An impersonal 
friends asks you a few questions about 
your family. She doesn’t know, how can 
she. As the cool question comes up you 
tighten your throat ready for the reply, 
How can I be calm about it? “Oh,” you 
say, then carefully, “he died before 
Christmas.” Surprise dazes her face, she 
look uncomfortable, you feel a swift 
stab of pity for her. After all, she didn’t 
know. You think she wants to say some- 
thing that will express how she feels, 
but you know that she can’t, so swiftly 
- say, “I like your hat.” Relief lights 
er eyes. 

As you go on you realize that vou 
can never get over it, as you put it, but 
you can lay it, as the shell gets stronger 
the hurt won’t show anymore. 
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FIRST PRIZE: $15 
NELSON PEERY, 18, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, Abi- 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
JEANNE CAFFEE, Lincoln H. 5., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Graves. ; 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 
PHYLIS DVORAK, 17, Central H. S., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, Abi- 
gail O'Leary. ” 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


BARBARA WILLIAMS, 16, Central 
H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia 
Meyer. 

KENNETH GINSTERBLUM, 19, Ply- 
mouth (Wis.) H. S. Teacher, Ledah Van 
Gilder. 

PAT KECK, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

IRMA MECKLER, 17, H. S. of Music 
and Art, New York City. Teacher, Ru- 
dolph Cooper. 

DONALD PAULSON, 16, Central 
H.S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, 
Abigail O’Leary. 

CAROL. WAGNER FELDHERR, 16, 
Christopher Columbus H. S., New York 
City. Teacher, Miss Conn. 

KATHERINE ANN BIRGE, 16, 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Mass. Teacher, E. Louise Arnett. 

NANCY ROBERTS, 16, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, 
Ill.~Teacher, Miss Linden. 

PAUL HAUCK, 17, Weequahic H. S., 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Mr. La Penna. 

MARIAN ANDERT, Saint Joseph 
Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
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JESSE STUART 







peared the phrase, “ heart of 

another is a dark forest.” Whoever 
attributed that sentence to the human 
race overlooked Jesse Stuart: His heart 
is an open testament, and it lies beyond 
dark hills in the Kentucky highlands. 
He is a plain-dirt mountaineer who 
loves the folk of his back-hill country. 
He writes of them in earnest, without 
distortion, and, with equal earnestness, 
he tries to bring to them the education 
they sorely need. He is a writer, and 
a teacher, and a farmer, a man to note, 
~* niga and sincere poet of the 
and, 

Jesse Stuart is known by most in the 
literary world as a regional writer, 
caroling the tales and poetry of his 
beloved Kentucky in a continuously 

beautiful song. But Jesse Stuart is a 

man for the masses, for Americans ... . 

. of them. Although his characters are 

the hill people of his home region, th 

are rer inhale of rural tehabbants 
everywhere. And just as the Ohio on 
its journey to the Mississippi carries 
with it some of the hills where the poet 
lives, so the poet takes life familiar to 

him and brings it to America with a 

universai humanity. 

It would astonish any of his readers 
to settle down with a yarn of Stuart’s 
and find it not to be about the com- 
monplace . . . simple portrayals of real 
a and natural miracles, of the 
and, of farmers with whom he has 
worked, of pupils whom he has guided 
and taught. His story, “Charlie,” is the 
narration of a boy’s struggle for an edu- 
cation in the back-hill country. It. is 
the story of an actual person, ut it 
seemingly parallels Stuart’s.own search 

» for knowledge. About “Charlie” the 
author says, “Charlie? Sure... . I 
ape him through college. He’s mar- 
tied and has a youngster now!” Stuart 


("red the recently, there ap- 















JESSE STUART: 


By Shirley Stuckert, 17 


Wauwatosa Senior High School 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Teacher, Helen Zimmerman 


lives among his characters as one of 
them; he is indeed one of the “Men of 
the Mountains.” 

Those who have moved through his 
poetry for the first time cannot deny 
the warm, comfortable effects it pro- 
duces within them. The reader will be 
amazed at the simplicity of his reading. 
How, he will wonder, can anything so 
sexte be so beautiful? And then the 
reader will realize that the beauty of 
the writing is derived from the almost 
childlike simplicity in descriptions of 
the familiar. How typical of man, how 
universally understanding, “is Stuart 
when he writes, 


“I rest my mules and wipe sweat from 
my brow, 
And pray that Songs of Spring go on_ 


forever.” 


More than likely the reader of these 
lines will admit to himself, “Why, I’ve 
felt like that about Spring!” 

The time-worn admonition—to be ob- 
servant of what is about one—is exem- 
Sang in Jesse Stuart. He was not the 

st to employ this characteristic of 
great writing, but his discovery of it has 

n embodied into original prose and 
poetry that unfailingly describes the 
man’s philosophy. He knows that the 





FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SHIRLEY STUCKERT, 17, Wauwa- 
tosa (Wis.) Senior H.S. Teacher, Helen 
Zimmerman. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


JEANNE CAFFEE, Lincoln H.S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 
LOIS BANFILL, 17, Point Loma H.S., 
San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess 
Clark. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


PATRICIA FREEMAN, 17, Missoula 
(Mont.) County H.S. Teacher, Helen 
Fink. 

MARTHA NOWLEN, 16, Benton Har- 
bor (Mich.) Senior H.S. Teacher, Edith 
Hogue Kendall. 

CAROLLA FARRIS, 16, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 
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poetry of life is in the living of life. He 
sees“... in the great prolific 
earth in Kentucky hills; poetry that I 
see and smell and feel in the spring 
blossoms; poetry that I feel in the very 
human beings about me! I see it in the 
gay boys and girls of spring alive with 
the blowing wind. . . . I see poetry in 
the men and women working in their 
summer of life and growing their fields 
of grain.” 

A strange thing about the poet is the 
fierce love he holds for his Kentuc 
valley. It is not peculiar to love one’s 
home land; it is peculiar to be so wholly 
content upon it. While Jesse Stuart is 
away from his home, a person convers- 
ing with him might catch the muttered 
phrase: “Got to get back to Kentucky!” 
He seems to want nothing more than 
to watch the sheep tumble over the hill 
paths and to see the lights winking in 
the Ohio River Valley. For, as he him- 
self announced, “Poetry is already born 
here. I don’t have to create it. All I do 
is record it. I can get away from home, 
I can stay in a city. I get so I can't 


~ write a line. All I have to do is to come 


back here to the things that belong to 
me. I start writing poetry again. It just 
comes natural to me!” 

The loose-jointed, formless construc- 
tion and homely details in his writing 
are almost descriptive antecedents of 
their creator. Loose-fitting clothes and 
simple ruggedness — these are Jesse 
Stuart. He is a farmer, tilling his land 
in W-Hollow, watching green April 
wash over the hills and seeing it as 


poetry. 


LITERARY ARTICLE AWARD Sun 


ELIZABETH HICKS, 17, Central 
H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abi- 
gail O’Leary. 

ANTHONY GEISS, 17, The Walden 
School, New York City. Teacher. Sylvia 
Brody. 

AVIS RONKEN, 17, Central H.S., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
-. O’Leary. 

HARRY HOLLAND, 17, George 

Washington H.S., Danville, Virginia. 


Teacher, Antoinette Parker. 

SYLVIA VIVIAN KREUTER, 17, 
West H.S., Rockford, Ill. Teacher, Lois 
Dilley. 

ROBERT DOWNER, 15, 
(Calif.) H.S. Teacher, J J 

GRACE SPEES, 16, Central HLS., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

OLIVER HAMILTON, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Senior H.S. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

MARCIA HATHAWAY, 16, Isidore 
Newman H.S., New Orleans, La. Teach- 
er, Margaret T. Grout. 
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THE MOON IS DOWN. By John 
Steinbeck. Viking. 


Like its opening words, “By ten- 
forty-five it was all over. The town was 
occupied, the defenders defeated, and 
the war finished.—”, John Steinbeck’s 
newest novel, The Moon Is Down, is 
a trim stick of dynamite that packs a 

unch every minute of the way. With 
any conquered country” as its locale, 
and Mayor Orden, puzzled town lead- 
er as its central character, Mr. Stein- 
beck sets out to prove that people are 
beaten only when they are beaten in 
spirit. 

Correll, “the popular storekeeper,” 
had prepared the way well. The con- 
querors entered “the town” to find the 
men off in the woods attending a shoot- 
ing match, for which the popular Cor- 
rell had provided lunch and prizes. Six 
of “the loose hung” boys were greeted 
with machine-gun bullets in their 
attempt to at least look resistant. Thus 
simply is the invasion completed. 

Having thus taken care of the 
“Given:” in his terse account, author 
Steinbeck sets about “To Prove.” 

The invaders saw no reason why the 
conquered should not be submissive, 
and they shot any person daring to give 
a reason. Of the entire group, Colonel 
Lanser, the invader, “knew what war 
really was in the long run—and he tried 
not to think what he knew—that war is 
treachery and hatred, the muddling of 
incompetent generals, the ‘torture and 
killing and sickness and tiredness, until 
at last it is over and nothing has 
changed except for new weariness and 
new hatreds.’ 

Alex Morden killed an _ invader, 
crushing his skull with a pick axe—and 
Alex Morden was killed by a firing 
squad. Accidents began happening now, 
and each of the conquerors sensed the 
quiet danger. It was winter, and the 
soldiers longed for the beer halls and 
the bright skirts and the bright faces. 

The conflict between the soldiers and 
the silent people reaches a climax when 
Lieutenant Tonder, desperate, seeks 
Molly Morden, who, unknown to him, 
is Alex’s widow. “I don’t mean an 
harm—can you believe this? Just for a 
little while, can’t we forget the war? 
Just for a little while?” But Molly Mor- 
den can’t forget, and Tonder 1 fe by 
her scissors that same night. 

There are more accidents in the 
mines—more executions—and more acci- 
dents. The end of the book leaves the 
conquerors well on the road to mental 
defeat. 

With its “victory viewpoint,” The 
Moon Is Down serves as an excellent 
propaganda piece, especially if the suc- 
cess of the piece depends on the amount 
of real, down to earth “stuff” grubbed 
from its contents. Brief, matter of fact, 
boldly beautiful writing leaves the read- 
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er with a sharp fresh taste in his mouth 
—a taste not at all unpleasant. Mr. 
Steinbeck has succeeded in putting 
across his idea in a comparatively few 
brittle words. His tightly kit little 
drama is closely stitched; it seldom, if 
ever, ravels, 

There is something of the soil in Mr. 
Steinbeck’s writing. One gets it in the 
very feel of the words—the deep red 
rich words, the harsh grating stones of 
words, the occasional irony of a gritty 
word. , 

It is undoubtedly this simple richness 
and hard foetry that makes The Moon 
Is Down exciting reading. It is this ever 
present sense of discovery, of unearth- 
ing new ony 4 in otherwise common- 
place objects, that makes any Steinbeck 
work a real adventure. 


Charles Damon, 16 
Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Abigail O'Leary 


THAT DAY ALONE. By Pierre Van 
Paassen. Dial Press. 


It has been found that during a time 
of war the actual literary output of the 
nations may increase, but quality 
of this output often decreases. Perhaps 
this is due in part to the fact that so 
many events of seemingly the utmost 
importance take place that it becomes 
nearly impossible for the human mind 
to appraise these happenings and to 
view them with the proper perspective. 
Thus it is that we welcome such a com- 
prehensive, well-knit work as That Day 
Alone by Pierre Van Paassen. Mr. Van 
Paassen has previously demonstrated 
his ability in the recent Days of Our 
Years. 

In That Day Alone, the author is 
attempting to impart to the reader 
some realization of the factors that 
made possible “the New Order” in Eu- 
rope. He accomplishes this end by first 
describing events with the eye of the 
keen observer and then analyzing them 
with a mind trained by years oF expe- 
tience spent close to his subject. 

Mr. Van Paassen deals with a num- 
ber of European countries. a 
among these are Germany, France, 
Netherlands, Italy, Russia, and japan. 


One of the most publicized phases of 





the present: war has been the fall of 
France. The impression of the majority 
of the people is that this defeat was 
due to the slothfulness and_shortsight- 
edness of the leaders when faced by a 
crisis and the strife and dissension ex- 
isting among the people. Mr. Van Paas- 
sen makes it clear that the fall of 
France’s democracy was a thing that 
had been planned by its leaders for 
many years. 

The Netherlands, homeland of the 
author, comes in for a large part of the 
author’s consideration. Through his de- 
scription of the fall of his native town, 
Gorcum, we may see the thoroughness 
and foresight of the Nazis as they insid- 
iously planted their fifth columnists in 
the small town on the sea. This account 
of the fall of Goreum is not as note- 
worthy for its strategic or economic 
importance as it is for the fact that it 
represents the method and the result 
of a genuine Nazi invasion. 

The advent of Fascism’ in Italy may 
be considered as being another impor- 
tant phase of Mr. Van Paassen’s work. 
As we read, we cannot help having a 
feeling not unlike that of pity for this 
nation and its now puppet leader, Mus- 
solini, who have half-heartedly 
drawn into this war. 

Equally prominent in That ad 
Alone are the discussion of Rudo 
Hess’s flight to Seotland and the little 
publicized Tanaka Memorial of Japan. 
By clearly analyzing all of Hess’s char- 
acteristics and his devotion to Der 
Fuehrer and the Nazi party, Mr. Van 
Paassen presents the most conclusive 

roof that Hitler’s deputy flew.to Scot- 
fand in an effort to e peace with 
England in order that Germany might . 
conquer Russia. 
author forewarned America of 
the danger in the form of Japan, hover- 
ing over the Pacific. His tale of the 
Tanaka Memorial, Japanese document 
comparable to the German Mein Kampf, 
makes us now regret more deeply than 
ever our complacency and stupidity as 
to the true motives and status of Japan. 

Thus far in this discussion it may be 
noted that a very important element of 
That Day Alone has been left un- 
touched, this being the devout religious 
belief that is evidenced in the entire 
work. Mr. Van Paassen is an advocate 
of the theory that only through the re- 
turn of Christian ideals and the brother- 
hood of man will we ever again enjoy 
world peace. Through a combination of 
his religious viewpoints with a brilliant 
description of the changing political 
front, Mr. Van Paassen presented 
one of the most 9 mapa accounts of 
the war yet publi 

Westlake Addams, es 
H High Sc 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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SHORT STORY AWARDS 








FIRST PRIZE: $50 


EDWIN WATKINS, 17, Céntral H.S., 
Memphis, Tenn. “The Storm.” Teacher, 
Vermonta Wilson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


IRVING PFEFFERBLIT, 16, H.S. of 
Science, New York City. “Time and the 
Western Mind.” Teacher, Dr. Isabel 
Gordon. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


CHARLES DAMON, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. “The Nomads.” 
Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


ELVIRA GODFREY, 16, Washington 
(N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Helen Radtke. 

ROBERTA SHELTON, 17, West H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 

CHARLES WESTCOTT, 18, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Wanda Orton. 

BETTY BEEDLE, 18, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

ALBERT NACHMANN, 18, Central 
H.S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Frank M. 
Rice. 

DANIEL KREMPEL, 16, H.S. of 
Music and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Rudolph Cooper. f 

FRANK HUNTINGTON, 16, Oneonta 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Barbara 
Super. 

JACK SKAGGS, 16, Thos. Jefferson 
H.S., San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 

LENORE CLARK, 17, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H.S. Teacher, Delpha 
Davis. 

SHEILA JOHN DALY, 14, St. Mary’s 
Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Teacher, Sister M. Evangeline, C. S. A, 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


RUTH WEISS, 17, Cheltenham H.S., 
Elkins Park, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lambert. 

SIMON WINCELBERG, 17, H.S. of 
Music and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Rudolph Cooper. 


DONALD PAULSON, 16, Central © 


H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abi- 
gail O’Leary. 

MARION CRAWFORD, 15, Wm. 
Stewart Training School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Teacher, Nellie Herman. 

SHIRLEY ANNE NICHOLSON, 15, 
Stratford (Conn.) H.S. Teacher, Vinsen 
Gorman. 

PHYLLIS DVORAK, 17, Central H.S., 
Miinneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

ARTHUR KRAUS, 16, H.S. of Music 
and Art, New York City. Teacher, Ru- 
dolph Cooper. i 

JAMES BOWMAN, 17, Ness City 
(Kans.) H.S. Teacher, Helen Brickey. 


THE 
STORM 


By Edwin Watkins, 17 


Central High School, Memphis, Tennéssee 
Teacher, Vermonta Wilson 


[IKE got home from school at 
three and he walked the half mile 


from his house to the corner where he 
got the papers. Most of the way he 
whistled, and twirled the paper bag in 
his right hand. There was a new feel in 
the March air these days, a new ex- 
hilarating, spine-tingling warmth in the 
breeze — the sun was coming back 
up again after the winter and the crazy 
wind that gusted about him felt soft and 
warm. It was getting Spring, and the 
feel of the air on his face made funny 
sensations in his stomach and it made 
him want to walk very fast, to whistle 
very loud. He whistled a low song, 
loudly with full puckered lips. He felt 
good 


the i 1 would come, he spread the 
paper bag neatly on the grass, whist- 
ling, and lowered himself gently onto 
the bag, so that his new green pants 
would not get dirty. Old man Thomp- 
sou would bring the papers here and 
dump them out the window of his car. 
Mike stopped whistling, lit a cigarette, 
and leaned back to lie on the grass. The 
grass would not hurt his shirt—it was an 
old one, with a little patch on the back, 
and besides the sleeves were rolled up. 
He stared up at the windy, slightly 
overcast sky and smoked zestfully. The 
smoke was blown from his lips by the 
wind. Overhead, the clouds seemed a 





FRANCES RADECOP, 16, West 
Seattle H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Belle McKenzie. 

ANNETTE GORMICAN, 17, St 
Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Teacher, Sr. M. Rosita, C. S. A. 

MARY ELIZABETH UMBARGER, 16, 
Aberdeen (Md.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 


‘H. L. Umbarger. 


VIRGINIA WYATT, 17, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher. Sylvia Meyer. 

RUTH NYBERG, 17, West H.LS., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 

_JOAN OSTERMAN, 16, The Walden 
School, New York City. Teacher, Berta 
Rantz. ; 

DAVIDA GOTTLIEB, H.S. of Music 
and Art, New York City. Teacher, Ru- 
dolph Cooper. é 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


When Mike came to the corner where . 










little too grey and over on the western 
horizon the tip of a deep black cloud 
was showing. That might mean rain— 
but the wind was high, and a little 
southeast, and it might blow it away. 
It was too hot for a raincoat anyway. 
Mike hated to throw papers in a rain- 
coat. And he felt so good about Spring 
being here that the cloud could not 
worry him. He looked at his watch, 
sighed. Three-thirty. He had ‘plenty of 
time. The papers never came before 
four—old man Thompson just didn’t 
care. ... He could get them there plenty 
early if he wanted to. Just didn’t care a 
hoot. Old man Thompson was a lousy 
manager. 

Mike sat up and threw his cigarette 
out into the street and watched the 
wind roll it down the street and into 
the gutter. The papers would probably 
be pretty thin today—not much news on 
Tuesday. But there’d be a headline, 
there was always a headline whether 
there was any news or not. A big head- 
line all the way across the page. Mike 
wondered if there’d been any wrecks. 
They would be in the paper. Mike’s dad 
owned a wrecker joint and he’d seen 
some pretty leavings of what used to be 
cars. Mike liked to read about wrecks. 
Well, there was just something about 
them. Besides, his old man might get 
the cars and he wanted to know about 
them when he saw them. And he would 
be the big boss there some day and he 
wanted to know about wrecks, he liked 
wrecks, there was just.something about 
them. Mike looked down the street. Old 
man Thompson’s car was not in sight. 

The papers came a little after four. 
Mike nodded at the old man‘ and sliced 
the ropes on his bundle. He closed the 
knife and put it in his back pocket and 
slid the papers in the bag. Eighteen 
pages. That was okay, it was light 
enough. He slipped one out and sat 
down on the bag to read. He read the 
headlines about Hitler and The War 
and looked down the page. Sure . 
enough, down there at the bottom the 
headline said “Two Wrecks in the 
County Today”: there were two articles 
side by side, and Mike read them both 
eagerly, greedily. He read slowly, hun- 
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grily, absorbing and savoring each de- 
tail; he finished the first and paused to 
think, turned to the second one and 
read. And as he read his mouth opened 
slowly in amazement. When he had 
finished he dropped the paper to his 
lap, sat staring ahead in surprise. The 
woman had been alone in her car on 
the highway, there was a blowout on 
the highway, and a ditch; she was killed 
instantly. Mrs. Thomas Curry. Mrs 
Thomas Curry, 1687 Franklin. Why, 
Franklin Street was on his route! He 
threw three blocks on Franklin, from 
1500 to 1696, and her house was on it, 
almost the last house on Franklin. ‘And 
he knew the woman, she had paid him 
herself, just the week before. He knew 
her well, he could see her now, a little, 
middle-aged lady with grey hair, and 
very nice. Mike sat still for a long time, 
thinking. He picked up the paper then 
and re-read the article, and when he 
had finished he folded the paper and 
slip it into the bag without even 
reading the funnies. He felt kind of sad 
and he was not even glad that his dad 
might get the car. If there was any 
left. He stooped and strained to lift the 
heavy bag onto his shoulder. Leanin 
back against its weight, he walk 

swiftly down the street, folding the 
pares nimbly and sailing the white 


locks at the porches. It kind of brought * 


death near him for the first time. 
Mike had just thrown the first street 
ot his route when suddenly the sun 
went out. He looked up and saw that 
_the black cloud had closed down and 
behind it was a great black sheet of 
ominous darkness. It looked bad, it 
looked very much like rain. As the 
cloud shaded the light the wind grew 
fierce, whipping the trees and the tall 
winter grass that still grew in some of 
the yards. Mike quickened his pace and 
his hands flew, folding the white 
blocks. He almost ran, but he did not 
progress rapidly, because all the women 
were out on the porches taking the 
things in before the rain and he had to 
take the papers to them instead of 
throwing them on the porches. The 
women would be very slow about tak- 
ing the paper he offered them and grin 
at and say, “I believe you're goin 
to get wet, paper boy,” and he woul 
grin back at them but quit grinning 
as soon as he turned around. He grew 
deeply angry at times and cursed the 
women bitterly under his breath. But 
when he was not thinking about the 
women or the storm he was thinking 
about Mrs. Thomas Curry. The little 
grey haired woman that was dead now. 
Her house was the upstairs part of a 
duplex, right at the end of his route. 
He threw the paper up the stairs in- 
side the door on the right. On the 
frame of the door there was a bell and 


below it a card: 





WINNERS 


EDWIN WAT- 
KINS (First Prize) 
writes: “I was born 
in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1925 and 
have lived here 
ever since. I have 
attended public 
schools in Memphis 
and am now in the 
eleventh grade, Central High School. I 
like reading, writing, Hemingway, 
Thomas Wolfe, and golf. I am specializ- 
ing in language at high school, and hope 
to continue their study in college, prob- 
ably Columbia, along with courses in 
writing and economics. After college I 
hope to spend my life reading and writ- 
ing books.” 





IRVING PFEFFER- 
BLIT (S econ d 
Prize) writes prose 
and poetry equally 
well. Last year he 
won Second Prize 
in the Poetry 
Awards; this year 
he has walked off 
with another Sec- 
ond in the Short 
Story Division. Irving will be sixteen on 
May 27 and is a junior at the High 
School of Science. Of the four short 
stories he submitted he says “most of the 
stories were written for the experimental 
Creative Writing Class, of which Dr. 
Isabel Gordon is the faculty adviser. I 
have lived all my life in New York City, 
and I feel that I would like to express 
realistically my own surroundings. I am 
interested in tennis, handball and swim- 
ming. My favorite author is Heming- 


way.” 


CHARLES DAMON (Third Prize), is 
also First Prize-winner in the Essay Di- 
vision. For his picture and biographical 
sketch, see page 20. 





Mr. AND Mas. THomas Curry 
Apartment No. 2 


He had read the card every day he 
threw his route and now that he 
thought, he realized he knew it by 
heart. . 

The rain came when Mike was half 
way around. The light had faded to a 
deep grey and the screaming wind bent 
some of the lighter trees half way over; 
it ruffled his papers and tore them and 
made it almost impossible to fold them. 
The first rain was a light drizzle that 
fell like sleet, whi the wind. 
It speckled the papers got on his 





hands and made them stick to the 
paper as he tried to fold it. But it did 
not last. Soon the drops became large 
and fell heavily, fast. He sailed a paper 
onto a porch and broke in a run across 
the street to the red brick pie 
house. Three papers went there. He 
climbed the stairs and threw them and 
came back to the first flight of stairs 
and sat down to wait for the first tor- 
rent to slacken. 

When Mike first got the route he 
had been dumb enough to keep on in 
the rain, trying to get.through, but now 
he knew better. He lifted the now light 
bag off his shoulder and set it beside 
him and took out a paper. This time he 
read the funnies but then he 
turned back to the first page and read 
the article again. It was pretty hard 
to realize, to understand the idea that 
someone he knew, someone he had seen 
alive and talked to and known a little, 
should get smashed up in a wreck. 
Especially when his dad ran a wrecker 
joint. When he had finished the article 
again, he let the paper drop and sat 
motionless, staring at the green plas- 
tered wall and not seeing it, trying to 
make rem f understand. 

Nice little lady, too. Grey hair, Smile. 
Wrinkles edie her bear that danced 
as she spoke and smiled, and she had 
paid him, just the week before. And 
now his dad might get the car. He did 
not think he'd want to see the car. 
There would probably be blood in it, 
but they would not stop the paper be- 
cause her husband was the one who 
took it. Unless he moved—maybe he 
would move and Mike would have to 
stop a paper and old man Thompson \ 
would be mad. 

Mike’s eyes wandered from the green 
plaster to the door. It was dark out- 
side, deep somber grey with the rain 
falling, but slower now. In smaller 
drops now and slower. It had been 
Sprin this afternoon, for a while, and 

ere was the wreck and the rain 
and the somber grey and Spring was 
gone now. Mike picked up the paper 
and smoothed it out folded it, 
slipped it in his bag and shouldered 
the bag and walked to the door. He 
wondered about her husband, he won- 
dered how he took it. 

The rain had slackened some now, 
but as Mike stepped out into it the 
drops fell heavy on his shirt and be- 
fore he had gone far he was drenched, 
his shirt and pants were soaked and 
they clung heavily to him with their 
water. Bending forward, he walked 
swiftly down the street, throwing the 
soggy blocks to the porches. The rain 
turned the pws to pulp in his hands 
and often he tore the ete almost 


always when the it the porc 
they tore. Mike TER case chatter 
That was not his worry. 
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There was a-block more of Freeman, 
the street he was throwing, and a block 
—a short block with houses on only 
one side of it and only a few of them— 
of a cross street that led to Franklin, 
the last street that he threw. He hur- 
ried through the rest of Freeman, bend- 
ing before the relentless cold rain, 
throwing the papers hurriedly and care- 


lessly, turned into the cross street, and © 


in a few minutes reached Franklin. As 
he threw the last house on the cross 
street and swung to turn the corner 
the rain slowed into a misty drizzle 
that felt funny on his soaked, clinging 
clothes. There was a woman on. the 
porch of the first house on Franklin 
and he walked laboriously up the walk 
to the porch, gave her the driest paper 
he had. She grinned at him and said, 
“If you don’t look out you're going to 
get wet, paper boy.” He did not even 
try to grin back at her, he said, “Yes’m,” 
and sighed down the steps of the porch. 
The duplex was in sight now, two 
blocks down. 

The middle block on Franklin was 
short and he was soon in the last block, 
the one with the duplex on it, and he 
was watching the duplex and trying to 
imagine what was happening behind 
the walls of the top part. But sud- 
denly the wind grew fiercer, it blew 
the rain into his eyes and stung them 
and he had to walk with his head down. 
The papers that he threw were soggily 
limp and his wet hands tore almost all 
of them as he threw them, but by now 
he just didn’t care. He was wet through. 
His clothes were plastered to his body 
and as he walked his shoes squished 
with their wetness, and when he was 
near the duplex the rain began to fall 
in fresh torrents. 

Hastil cape | two papers, he 
dashed for the porch of the duplex and 
jumped onto it from the side. He 
dropped a paper before the left door 





DOROTHY C. FISHER 
Novelist, E tucator, 
Selecting Committee. 
Book-of-the-Month Club 








JESSE STUART 
Novelist, Poet, Short 
Story Writer, High School 
Teacher and Principal 


and slowly, awed, approached the door 
to the w apartment. The card on 
the woodwork to the right of the door 
said Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Curry, 
Apartment No. 2, and above it was the 
bell. He read the card over twice, with 
a new feeling for it, and when he 
opened the screen door he thought that 
to throw the paper up the stairs and let 
it bang on the landing would be a 
sacrilege; any noise here would be a 
sacrilege. He stepped inside and closed 
the screen door gently and tiptoed up 
the rubber covered steps. His wet 
clothes dripped water on the stairs. 
He placed the blocked paper quietly on 
the ‘neding before the inner door and 
gingerly retired, It was the driest paper 
in his ~~ 

Mike let the screen door close noise- 
lessly and looked out at the rain. It 
had not abated. Sighing, he leaned wet- 
ly against one of the concrete pillars 
that supported the roof of the porch. 
There were only two more houses to 
throw, but the rain would slacken in a 


‘while and he could go home. He read 


the card above the door again, there 
was a heavy feeling in his stomach as 
he read her name and thought of her. 
The little grey woman with the smile 
and dead now with blood on her face. 
Maybe he ought not to collect there 
Saturday. He would wait a week, he 
felt very sorry for her husband. He 
stared at the card and read it over and 
over—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Curry, 
Apartment No. 2, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Curry, Apartment No. 2, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Curry... . 

He stood dejectediy against the post, 
bending a little and reading, the card, 
and slowly as he read the thing was 
in his mind, and after a few minutes 
he realized that he was not really read- 
ing it, it was in his mind and he seemed 
to see it but he did not, his eyes were 
not focused on it as he read, they were 
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HERE ARE THE SHORT STORY JUDGES 





MARTHA FOLEY 
Author, Editor, Story 
Magazine, Editor, Short 
Story Anthology 
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far ond. Mike caught himself, 
stop and looked at the card. He 
read it again, and slowly something 
moved within him, a great urge, an 
overwhelming sense of forlornness and 
duty. He looked at the sign and was 
very sad. It was a pitiful thing, a lonely 
wrong thing and he felt very sorry for 
it. He felt in his shirt pocket, moved 
slowly to the sign. Mike took his pencil 





















































from his pocket, a little stub of a pencil 
sharpened with a knife, and bent over 
the card: 


Mr. AND Mrs. THomas CurRY 
Apartment No. 2 


He steadied’ the card with his left 
hand and slowly, painfully, painfully 
neatly drew _ two horizontal lines 
through the “and Mrs.” He stood up 
and turned quickly from it, sighed and 
stepped out into the rain. It had not 
slowed and it was cold and hard and 
it stung him but he did not want to 
stay there any longer, he felt sick and 
tired. His clothes clung to him as he 
walked in the rain, and he walked with 
his head down. 

Mike’s heart was heavy as he slung 
the paper at the first of the last two 
houses. He felt an extreme depression 
and he walked very slowly, thinking. 
But suddenly, as he looked up and 
turned, looked back at the duplex, 
looked at the lowering sullen sky and 
the grey rain that fell in sheets about 
Kim, something flickered in his mind— 
he began to see a kind of humor, grim 
humor, in what he had done. He smiled 
surprisedly in his realization and snick- 
ered a little, turned and walked toward 
the last house, and then the whole 
great funniness of it swept over him, 
the whole great uproarious humor of 
the thing, and he laughed once, 
laughed again, and when he had thrown 
the last house he was laughing so hard 
that he had to stop in the rain to laugh. 








HELEN FERRIS 
Author, Editor, Editor- 
in-Chief, Junior 
Literary Guild 















An abridged edition of “Who’s Who in 
American Art” gathered in Pittsburgh in 
mid-April to select the best work for 
Scholastic’s 15th National High School 
Art Exhibit. Left to right the judges 
shown are: Painters Aaron Bohrod, 
James Chapin, and Reginald Marsh; 

’ standing is M. R. Robinson, Editor- 
Publisher of Scholastic (not a judge) ; 
Norman Rice, Dean, School of The Art 
Institute of Chicago; Andrey Avinoff, 
Director, Carnegie Museum; and C. Val- 
entine Kirby, Director of Art, Pennsyl- 
vania schools. 





SES OFTHE ART 


RESENTED on this and following pages are repro- 
Pianction of some prize-work in the Art Division of 

this year’s Scholastic Awards. The entries shown 
here provide only a capsule taste of the treats in store 
for visitors to the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, where Scholastic’s 15th An- 
nual National High School Art Exhibit will be on 
display from May 10-31. Artists and educators believe 
that the high standards set by this year’s Exhibit are 


traceable in large measure to wider interest and 
greater participation resulting from the 17 Regicnal 
Department Store Exhibits from which many of this 
year’s finalists have been selected. 


ABOVE: 1ST PRIZE, $50, GROUP II, OILS, BY 
HARRY TEPKER, Western Hills H. S., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (M. Grumbacher, sponsors.) Tepker 
also won first prize in oils in the Southern Ohio 
Regional Exhibit at the John Shillito Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


LEFT: 3RD PRIZE, $15, 

GROUP I, OILS, BY JOHN ABOVE: 2ND PRIZE, $25, GROUP 
KIRSCH, Irving Jr. H.S., II, OILS, BY NATHAN ROMAN, 
Lincoln, Neb. Kirsch won two Tuley H.S., Chicago, Hl. Roman 
prizes in the Nebraska Re- also won first prize in oils in the 
gional Exhibit at Miller & ~ Illinois Regional Exhibit at the Hub, 
Paine, Lincoln. Henry C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago. 








ABOVE: 2ND PRIZE, $15, GROUP Il, 
PENCIL DRAWING BY CHARLES GRAHAM, 
Dobbins Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(American Pencil Co., sponsors.) 


EXMIBIT 


LEFT: 1ST PRIZE, $25, GROUP I, 
BLACK INKS, BY WALLACE 
REISS, James Madison H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
sponsors.) First displayed in Greater 
New Yerk Exhibit at R. H. Macy’s. 


ABOVE: 3RD PRIZE, $15, GROUP 
I, SPATTER INKS, BY BOB HART- 
MAN, Francis Joseph Reitz H. S., 
Evansville, Ind. (Sanford Ink Co., 
sponsors.) Also in Regional Exhibit 
at Wm. H. Block’s, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Done on Strathmore.) 


ABOVE: 2ND PRIZE, $25, GROUP 1, WATER COLOR, BY LAW- 
RENCE JENSEN, Andrew Jackson H. S., Queens, N. Y. (American 
Crayon Company, sponsors.) Jensen won a scholarship to the New 
York School of Fine & Applied Art. (Done on Strathmore.) 


= 


LEFT: 2ND PRIZE, $15, GROUP I, COLORED INKS, BY TONY 
SELLITTI, Weir H: S., Weirton, W. Va. (Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsors.) 
Last year Sellitti won Martin B. Leisser Prize. (Done on Strathmore.) 



































LEFT: .2ND PRIZE, $20, 
GROUP I, LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTS BY JOE 
PETRINO, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo. (C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., sponsors.) Petrino 
also won 2nd Prize in the 
Western New York Regional 
Exhibit at J. N. Adam & 
Co., Buffalo, New York. 


LEFT: 1ST PRIZE, . $30, 
GROUP I, LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTS, BY MARY 
WAGNER, East Des Moines 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 
The same student won, third 
prize in the Iowa. Regional 
Exhibit at Younkers. 





ABOVE: 2ND PRIZE, $5, PARTY 
DRESS, (ON STRATHMORE), BY 
ANNE DINETZ. Central H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Anne’s costume designs 
were exhibited in the Michigan 
Regional Exhibit at The J. L. Hud- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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LEFT: 2ND PRIZE, %15, GROUP |, — 
FINE PEN, (ON STRATHMORE), BY — er 


CHARLES BERGEN, Oakland H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co., sponsors.) Bergen’s drawing also 
won Ist Prize in the Central Ohio 
Regional Exhibit at Rike-Kumler’s. 
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LEFT: 2ND PRIZE, $25, 
GROUP II, GOOD GROOMING 
POSTER (SPONSOR, BRISTOL- 
MYERS CO.), BY NITA GREEN, 
Cass Tech. H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


RIGHT: 1ST PRIZE, $50, 
GROUP II, PHYSICAL FITNESS 
POSTER (SPONSOR, NATION. 
AL BISCUIT CO.), BY WALTER 
WEISS, Cass Tech, H.S., Detroit. 
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LEFT: 1ST PRIZE, $50, GROUP 
I, UNITED AIR LINES POSTER 
BY STANLEY LURIE, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., New York, N. Y. 


RIGHT: 2ND PRIZE, $25, 
GROUP U, WELDON ROB- 
ERTS CATALOGUE COVER, BY 
CHARLES LAWHEAD, Bosse 
-H.S., Evansville, Ind. 3rd Prize, 
* Regional Exhibit, Wm. H. Block. 
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WILLIAM BRADY 

Solvay (N. Y.) H. S. 

Vesper George School of Art 
Boston, Mase. 


ie 


PHYLLIS HEISTERKAMP 

Arsenal Technical H. S. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

The John Herron Art Institute 


LAWRENCE JENSEN 
Andrew Jackson H. S. 
Astoria, N. Y.. 
New York School of Fine & Applied Art 


JENNY ALBORELL 
Cass Technical H. S. 
Detroit, Michigan 
School of Professional Art of N. Y. 


BARBARA JONES 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 
Syracuse University 
College of Fine Arts 


SCHOLARSHI 
WINNERS 


‘aes students pictured on this and 
the opposite page are winners of 
scholarships to 26 of the nation’s 
best-known art schools. Additional 
scholarship winners are announced 
on the next page. There is also 
printed there a list of the alternates. 
In cases where the first winner is 
unable to make use of a scholarship, 
these alternates will be notified by 
mail. 

The scholarship winners have all 
been selected on the strength of a 
portfolio of art work (usually con- 
taining work in several different 
media) submitted to the National 
Scholastic Awards Scholarship Jury 
in Pittsburgh. Members of this jury 
for 1942 were Dr. W. A. Readio, 
Head, Department of Painting and 
Design, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Exec- 
utive Vice-President, Rhode Island 
School of Design; and Zoltan Sep- 
eshy, Head, i er of Painting, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 


FRED MITCHELL, JR. 

Meridian (Miss.) H. S. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Department of Painting and Design 


ARMEN HALBURIAN 
Mt. Pleasant H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
American School of Design 


Be 
JANE RANDOLPH 
Marion H. S. 
Marion, Ind. 
The John Herron Art Institute 
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HE following students are also win- 
ners of scholarships to leading art 
schools: 

Phyllis Abrell, Verona (N. J.) H. S. 
(Scholarship to School of Professional 
Art, New York, N. Y.) 

Ruth Adler, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. (Scholarship to Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence.) 

Maxine Behr, East High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Scholarship to Colum- 
bus Art School.) 

Robert Beilenberg, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. (Sc Scholarship to Cleve- 
land School of Art. ) 

Anne Dinetz, ie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. (Scholarship to Moore Institute 
of Art, Science and Industry, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Herbert Hinze, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. (Scholarship to Chicago 
Academy of Fine Art.) 

Erwin Kalla, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Scholarship to Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Dept. of 
Sculpture. ) 

Earl Klein, High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y. (Scholarship to 
Grand Central School of Art.) 

Alex Kondratuk, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. (Scholarship to Pratt. In- 
stitute. ) 

Bernard Kusnetzov, Samuel J. Tilden 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Scholarship to 
The John Herron Art Institute, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) 

D. Lavon Love, Marion’ H. S., 
Marion, Ind. (Scholarship to The John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


This water color by William Haas, 18, of East Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio, 


John Moomaw, Ames (Iowa) H. S. 
(Scholarship to a school to! selected.) 

James H. Pearson, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn. (Scholar- 
ship to School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. ) 

Dorothy Peters, Bosse H. S., Evans- 
ville, Ind. (Scholarship to Dayton Art 
Institute. ) 

Faye Pradell, Central H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. (Scholarship to Meinzinger Art 
School, Detroit, Mich. ) 

Dick Rankin,.Warsaw (Ind.) H. S. 
(Scholarship to Art School of the De- 
troit Society of Arts and Crafts.) 





ARTHUR 
VOELKEL 
Belleville H. S, 
Belleville, Ill. 
Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts 


JACQUELINE 
JENNINGS 
Franklin H. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cranbrook 
~Academy of Art 


Craig Sharp, Tamalpais Union H. S., 
San Anselmo, Calif. (Scholarship to 
California College of Arts and Crafts.) 

Gloria Spring School of Industrial 
Art, N. Y. C. (Scholarship to McDowell 
School.) 













































































was awarded the Martin B. Leisser Memorial Prize of $30 for genre painting. 
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OTHER SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 













BETTY MENKE ROBERT 
Rufus King NYQUIST 
High School North H. S. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. Minneapolis 
Layton School of (Minnesota) 
Art School of Art 


Victor Stephen, Hope H. S., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Scholarship to Cleveland 
School of Art.) 

Harry Tepker, Western Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Scholarship to Art 
Academy of Cincinnati. ) 

Wayne Terry, Greencastle (Ind.) H. 
S. (Scholarship to Layton School of 
Art.) 

Mildred Woodrow, The Rayen 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. (Scholar- 
me to Rhode Island School of Design.) 


ALTERNATES 


The following students are alternates 
who will receive scholarships if they are 
declined by the first winners. In all such 
cases, the alternates will be notified by 
mail. 








ELMER FLIERL 
Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech. H. S. 
Rochester 
Athenaeum & 
Mechanics Inst. 
Franklin Burke, Sullivan H. S., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Wendell Cook, Washington H. S., 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Dona Harris, Warren G. Harding H. 
S., Warren, Ohio. 

Betty Ireland, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Dorothy Mallinger, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sam Musikar, Christopher Columbus 
H.S., N. Y. C. 

Charles Rockwell, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Laura Rood, Muskegon (Mich.) Sr. 
H. S. 

Dorothy Schumack, Morgan H. S., 
Clinton, Conn. ° 

H. Lane Smith, Johnstown (N. Y.) 
Se: i.'S. 

Wayne a Washburn H. S., Min- 
neapolis 

Sidney ge a Jr, 
(Mich.) Sr. H. S. 

Aileen Yonover, Manley H. S., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Muskegon 


















SCULPTURE 


LEFT: 18ST PRIZE, $25, SCULP- 
TURE, GROUP Ti, BY BILL 
SEVERSON, West H.S., Madison, 
Wis, Ale exhibited in Wisconsin 
Regional Rehitit at Boston Store, 
Milwankes, Wisconsin. 


JEWELRY 


LEFT: OND PRIZE, 615, JEWEL. 
RY, GROUP Hi, RY VINCENT 
GHLIANG, Neewich (Goan Free ABOVE: 3RD PRIZE, $16, SCULP. 
Academe, Abe cxbibited in Gon TURE, GROUP 1, BY BENNY f 
necticut Regional Rahibtt at Sage RAMBURAK, Unien (N. J.) H. S. land 
Allen, Hartferd, Connectiont Alo won let Price, New Jermer Re- apon 
gtenal Exhibh ot L. Basnberger & 
CGempear, Newark, New Jersey. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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RELATED MEN'S 
APPAREL 


ABOVE: Ist PRIZE, $50, GROUP 
Il, in design of men’s shirts, neck- 
ties. and handkerchiefs in related 
colors and patterns. By Louis 
Beck, East Technical H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. Cluett, Peabody & Co.. 
sponsors this classification. 
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a my s 
DRAWING 


ABOVE: 2nd PRIZE, $15, PROJ. 
ECT 8, by Richard MeQuirk, New 
Reviford (Masa,) Veoational High 
School, This entry alee wen a 
Nrothmere supplementary award, 








WHY BO TURTLES go downhill im the fell 
and uphill in the spring? How can you 
tell the age of an Indian arrowhead? Do 
ants have nervous breakdowns? Do you 
know? Have gow ever wondered? These 
are some of the many things Dr. Willis 
R. Whitney is interested in finding out. 

NOW DR. WHITNEY isn’t, professionally. en 
expert on turtles or ants or arrowheads. He's @ chemist. But he's found 
answers to all these questions because he's just naturally curious about 
everything. Which is one reason why he's done so much for all of us, and 
also why he is one of ¢he most respected scientists in America—bdesides 
being the founder of the General Electric Research Laboratory and a vice 
president of G.E. 


T WAS BACK i 1900 thet Dr. Whitney came from MIT... where he was 
teaching chemistry, to start a new kind of laboratory for G_E. at Schenec- 
tady. At first he spent only half his time on the new job. and had only one 
assistant. Today the Research Lab has several hundred trained scientists 
and technologists working on problems of electniaty, chemistry, metallurgy, 
and other sciences. And the scientific adventures of these men have helped 
produce better lamps, radio tubes, X-ray tubes, and many other products 
we use every day. 

OR. WHITREY BRUEVES in what he likes to 
call “fool experiments.” But they gener- 
ally turn out not to be foolish at all. 
From one of them came a lamp flament 
twice as efficient as Edison's carly ones. 
Another showed that radio waves can 
produce artificial fewers for treating disease. 
And he's suggested thousands of important 
and successful experiments for others to 
perform, 

Perhaps the most valuable of Dr. Whit. 
ney's experiments was the laboratory it 

eelf: His ideas have guided its growth; ower the years handreds of young 
scientists have been inspired by him to be curious about things they sce 
to ask themeelves questions, and then to try experiments to get the answers, 
DR. WHITREY ONCE SAMIR, “Somebody is always reffectively momkeying wath 
wome of the parte of an infinite universe—-weaghegary as Gistiact form 
aping.” He's done a fair amount of such monkeytng Dimeelf) he's atu 
having a lot of fun doing it. And he Deliewes that anydody cadowed wath a 
norma! ameunt of curiosity who does the same will Mawe faa, too, and wall 
perhaps make valuable contributions te our knowledge aad to the werkd’s 
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HERE'S A 
GREAT BIG 
HAND FOR /,/ 


n 
a W/NNERS 


OF THE TWO AWARD DIVISIONS 
SPONSORED BY THE 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


We are proud of your splendid artwork 
and wish you continuing success. 


TEXTILE AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE LUCILLE =, 
Chi 


$50 each max orsack, . 
New Y: 


‘ork, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE BURTON pm 
sinned, 7 Minn. 
$25 each SIMON MOHR, 


New York, N. Y. 
THIRD PRIZE ARTHUR VOELKEL, 
Belleville, tl. 
$15 each su apams 
Oakland, Calif. 
Honorable Mentions—Prang Textile 
Color Kit each 
JACK MYERS MOLLY LIEBERMAN 
NADEA DOYLE MARJORIE HANLON 
PATRICIA WHITE BETTY LYNCH 


LOLENE SHIPPEY GENE JOHNSEN 
JAMES H. PEARSON LOUIS LEVINSON 


PICTORIAL ART AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE FRANK ag , 

New Y. City 
$50 each gioria Barr, 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
SECOND PRIZE ue ae rs 

we Cc 
$25 each james GIANTONI, 
Detroit, Mich 


THIRD PRIZE NORBERT KAMMER, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


h Vv 
$15 each cirrorp morrow, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Honorable Mentions—$2.50 each 


BERT JONES ALEX KONDRATUK 
HELEN GODWIN ROSEMARIE ZAJAC 
SHIRLEY MOORE RUSSELL DIETSCH 
1ONE THOMPSON GEORGE DOLAS 
DALE STEIN ~ ITA DOLAN 


MAY LOVELL WILLIAM HAAS 
ADRIAN WATSON ANGELOS PANTAZES 
WM. RAKOCY MARTIN FRIEDMAN 
ARTHUR FOSS HARRY TEPKER 
ANTIONETTE WACHT FLORENDO GENNARO 


ov — THE WINNERS AND 

> | CONTESTANTS IN ALL 
DIVISIONS OF THIS 

SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


Our congratulations on your sincere efforts 
and the high quality artwork you sub- 
mitted. The general excellence of your work 
is very i ive, and you have truly 
proved to be capable artists. 


OUR. _ 
Riso gee 


who, as usual, ma so many ambitious 
contestants in prepa’ your fine 

From your use of them in this contest, you 
know they are the best to use for all your 
art needs. These Old Faithful Products are 
winners too—Prang Textile Colors, Prang 
Water Colors, Prang Tempera, Crayonex, 
Pastello, Excello Squares. 
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FOR the state yeor now music hap het 
a place in the Scholastic Awards. 
This year the Music Division is spon- 
sored by the Radio Corporation of 
America. More than $200 is being 
awarded to high school students who 
have demonstrated talent in creating 


Fin musical compositions, a most 


| difficult art for young boys and girls. 


Below we give you the results in the 
musical division of the Awards. Again 
the quality of the work submitted has 
been striking enough to astonish the 
judges and gratify the editors of 
Scholastic. 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original pani t 
First Prize: $35. Marjorie aren 16, 





Central High School, New elphia, 
Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Bliss and Randal - 
Near. ‘ 


Second Prize: $20. Dorothy Price, 16, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Henderson. 

Third Prize: $10. Marjorie Wood, 16, 
Berkeley (Calif.) High School. Teacher, 
Mrs. Dorah O®Neill. 

Honorable Mention: Victor Book 

of the Opera. 

Marjorie Jackson, 16, Central High 
School, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Bliss and Randal Near. 


2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. z 
First Prize: $35. George Croy, 17, 

John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, 

Calif. Teacher, Morris Hutchins Ruger. 
Second Prize: $20. Arthur Hoberman, 

16, Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, 

Calif. Teacher, Elthea Turner. . 
Third Prize: $10. Warner Shilkret, 

12, High School of Music and Art, New 

York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Doran. 


Honorable Mention: Victor Book 
of the Opera 

D. H. Axman, 244 Freeman Ave., 
Stratford, Conn. 

Robert L. Owens, 16, Berkele 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Dorah O'Neill. 

Ernest A. Villas, 2706 Russel Ave. 
North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


3. Piano Sole. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. 
First Prize: $35. Robert E. Tweedy, 
204 W. 22d St., Hays, Kans. 
Second Prize: $20. Shirley Annette 
Munger, Everett (Wash.) High School. 
Third Prize: $10. Wolfgang Schanzer, 
17, Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Laura E. Zeigler. 
Honorable Mention: Victor Book 
of the Opera 
as Morse, Senn H. S., Chicago, 


MUSIC AWARDS 


=: Y 


Richard Bruce Faith, 16, Francis Jo- 
seph Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, Myrtle Fauquher. 


Arthur Stephen, 16, Bergenficld 


(N. J.) High l. Teacher, Martha 
Wasson. 

Warner Shilkret, 12, High School of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Doran, 

Marilyn Gold, 14, High School of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Tarlow. 


4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accom- 
paniment. 

No awards for First, Second, or Third 

Prize; two Honorable Mentions given 

for encouragement. 


Honorable Mention: Victor Book 
of the Opera 
Gwen Horton, 17, Belden (Neb.) 
High School. Teacher, Carrie Boyle. 
Harold Follmer, Jr., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


5: Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

No awards for First, Second, or Third 
Prize; three Honorable Mentions given 
for encouragement. 

Honorable Mention: Victor Book 

of the Opera. 

Marjorie Jackson, 16, Central High 
School, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Bliss and Randal Near. 

Fred van Leeuwen, John Marshall 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Morris Hutchins Ruger. 

Laura Goldman, 16, High 1 of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Tarlow. 


6. Composition for not more than six 
instruments. 

First Prize: $35. Thomas A. Good- 
man, Monroe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 

Secdnd Prize: $20. James Turner, 17, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. 
Teacher, Traugott Rohner. 

Third Prize: $10. Marjorie Jackson, 
16, Central High School, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Bliss 
ae Randal Near. 


Honorable Mention: Victor Book 
of the Opera. 
Helen Wolfe, High School of Music 
and Art, New York, N. Y. 
David Simon, 16, New York School of 
Industrial Arts, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher, J. M. eae F g 
D. H. Axman, Freeman Ave., 


Stratford, Conn. 
Melitta Schapiro, High School of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 


Constance Whitted, 16, School | 


of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE WINNERS 


15th National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 10—May 31 


Students listed in Group 1 have received 
five hours or less of art instruction per 
week. Group II consists of students whose 
total of art instruction is over five hours 


per week. . 
1—Oils 
(M. Grumbacher sponsors Classification 1) 


Group I 


1—First Prize, $50: Philip Pearlstein, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. 
Fitzpatrick. 

2—Second Prize, $25: Sam Musikar, 18, Christo- 
pher Columbus H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, L. H. 
Kohs. 

3—Third Prize, $15: John Kirsch, 15, Irving Jr. 
H. S., Lincoln, Neb. Teacher, Mrs. Blythe. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


4—Harriet Scher, 16, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Bernard Green. 
5—-Miriam Shir, 15, Samuel J. Tilden H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C. Teacher, Miss Menzes. 
6—Mack Stanley, 17, I. O. O. F. Home, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. Teacher, L. McGill. 

7—Martha Allen, 16, Paschal H. S., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Creola Searcy. 

8—-Tony Sellitti, 21, Weir ‘H. S., Weirton, W 
Va. Teacher, J. R. Haworth. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


9-Stan Moldoff, James Monroe H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Wilkes, 

10—Stephen Zonitch, 17, Watervliet (N. Y.) H. S 
Teacher, Miss E. Ryan. 

1l—Lonnie Frost, 17, The Rayen School. 
Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, T. Hyland. 


Group II 
12—First Prize, $50: Harry Tepker, Western 
Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Wm 
Marshall. 


13—Second Prize, $25: Nathan Roman, 17, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, O’Neill and Green- 
burg. 

14—Third Prize, $15: Michael Colucci, 17, H, S. 
of Music and Art, N. Y¥. C. Teacher, Miss R 


Riley 
Honorable Mention ($5) 

15-Tom O’Loughlin, 18, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, C. Wheeler. 

16—C. Pluchino, 16, School of Industrial Art, 
N Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Seaman. 

17—Harold Paris, 16, Abraham Lincoln dH. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, H. Cohen. 

18—-Eli Friedensohn, 17, H. S. of Music and 
Art, N Y. C, Teacher, Miss R. Riley. 

19—Glenn Volz, Western Hills H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
20—John Styga, 18, School of Industrial Art, 
N Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Seaman. 
21—Harriet Cohen, 18, Abraham Lincoln H, S., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. C, Teacher, L. Friend. 
22—Jeune Nowak, 18, Pulaski H. S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, E. Boerner. 


2—Pictorial, ete. 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 
Group |! 
23—First Prize, $50: Frank Canore,' 17, School 
of Industrial Art, N. ¥. C. Teacher, Rose Levin- 


Tew. 


‘Following student’s name signifies a first prize 
ot $15 in the Strath tary Awards. 

* Following student's name signifies a second 
prize, $10, in St 

: Following student’s name signifies a third prize 








24—Second Prize, $25: Lawrence Jensen,” 18, 
Andrew Jackson H. S., Queens, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Fred Wichmann. 

25—Third Prize, $15: Norbert Kammer,’ 18, 
Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Eliz. 
Weiffenbach. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


26—Helen Godwin,‘ 15, Little Rock (Ark.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret Murphy. 

27—May Lovell, 14, Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, 
Ill, Teacher, L.. Rudersdorf. 


28—Ac.ian Watson, 16, Haskell Institute, Law- | 


rence, Kan. Teacher, F. Gritts. 

29~Ione Thompson, 13, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Du- 
luth, Minn. Tescher, A. C. Johnson. 

30—Florendo Gennaro, 14, Paul Hoffman Jr. 
H_ S., Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, Irene Maestrini. 

31—William Rakocy,‘ 17, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S. Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, H. B. oe 

32—Bert LeRoy Jones,‘ 16, Dormont (Pa.) H.S 
Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 

33—Martin Friedman,‘ 16, Taylor Allderdice 
H._ §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

34—Shirley Moore,‘ 16, Taylor Allderdice H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

35—Dale Stein, 16, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Teacher, Jennie Norton. 


Special Mentior (No Cash Award) 


36—Paul A. Bennett, 16, St. Michael’s H. S., 
Flint, Mich. Teacher, T. G. Smith. 

37—Sue Tischel, 16, John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. M. Edsall. 

38—Winston McGee, 17, Columbia (Mo.) H. S. 
Teacher, E. D. Walter, 

39—Shirley Steuben, 16, North H. S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, Miss Tomsett. 

40—Patricia Ronan, 16, Albany (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Fellows. : 

41—Stewart Kranz, 17, Park School ot Buffalo, 
(N_ Y.). Teacher, W. Davidson. 

42—Joe Arcidiacono, 16, White Plains (N Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Moore. 

43—Susan Oecettinger, 16, Western Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Marshall. 

44—John L. Massey, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 


Group [] © 


45—First Prize, $50: Gloria Baff,) 15, Beverly 
Hills (Calif.) H, S. Teacher, Margaret Bish. 

46—Second Prize, $25: James Giantoni,? 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, L. L. Green. 

47—Third Prize, $15: Clifford Morrow, 16, Ali- 
quippa (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, J. B. Davis. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


48—Angelos Pantzes, 17, Englewood H. S., Chi- 
cago, IH. Teacher, Miss Schmidt. 

49—Rosemarie Zajac, 14; Harrison Tech. H. S., 
Chicago, -Ill. Teacher, Katherine Williams. 

50—George Dolas, McKinley H. S., Chicago, Ml. 
Teacher, M. Keefe. 

51—Arthur Foss, 17, New Trier H. S., Winnetka, 
fll, Teacher, F. Hollawd. 

52—Alex Kondratuk,‘ 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, D. Brackett. 

53—Antoinette Wacht, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Nina Fleming. 

54—Russell Dietsch, 17, Arts High School, New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, James Crafts 

55—Harry Tepker, (see 12). 

56—William Haas,‘ 18, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
tand, Ohio. Teacher, C. Bachtel. 

57—Rita Dolan,‘ 17, West Catholic Girls H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Mention (Ne Cash Award) 


58—Craig S. Sharp, 17, Tamalpais Union H. S., 
Mill Valley, Calif, Teacher, E, S. Wood: 
oa wget Hobt, Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. Schlopp. 

60—Mildred Woodrow, 17, The Rayen.- School, 
Youngstown, Ohio Teacher, T. Hyland. 
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3—Drawing Inks, Black and 
Colored 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc.; sponsors Classifica- 


tion 3 
A—Colored Inks 
Group I 
61—First Prize, $25: Philip Pearlstein, (see 1). 
62—Second Prize, $15: Tony Sellitti, (see 8). 


63—Third Prize, $10: Melvin Cindric,? 18, Weir 
H. S. Weirton, W. Va. Teacher, J, R. Haworth. 


Honorable Mention 

(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments ) 

64—John B. Miller,‘ 18, Anderson (Ind.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mary Humphrey. 

65—Ruth Williams, 15, Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, K, Arisman, 

66—Eugene Morris, 18, East H. S., Huntington. 
W. Va. Teacher, Ruth Schlegel. 


Group II 
67—First Prize, $25: Robert Beilenberg,' 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, L. L. Green. 
68—Second Prize, $15: Alex Kondratuk,? (see 
52). 
69—Third Prize, $10: Bob Shubart,* 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, C. Bachtel. 


Honorable Mention 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 
70—James Giantoni,‘ (see 46). 
71—Elmer T. Flierl,t 18, Buffalo (N, Y.) Tech. 
H. S. Teacher, B. J. Rooney. 
72—Thomas Naegele,‘ 17, School of Industrial 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Schaeffer. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


73—George Holm, 18, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, M. Triplett. 


B—Black Ink 


Group | 

74—First Prize, $25: Wallace Reiss, James Madi- 
son H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss Pine. 

75—Second Prize, $15: Richard Carlson,? Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. Fitz- 
patrick. 

76—Third Prize, $10: Robert Deshefy,? Linden 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Dorothy. Oldach. 


Honorable Mention 
{Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 
77—Betty Pearle Kobelt, 13, Northeast Jr. H. S.. 

Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Jennett, 
78—Anthony Esposito, 16, Taylor Allderdice 

H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. A aaa = cad Norton. 
79—Melvin Cindric,* (see 63). 


Group II 
80—First Prize. $25: Robert Beilenberg,’ (see 
67). 
81—Second Prize, $15: Arthur Okun, 15, Samuel! 
Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, H. W. Yater, 
82—Third Prize, $10: Marvin Ehrlich, 16, School 
of Industria] Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, H. Biegeleiser. 


Honorable Mention 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 
83—Alex Kondratuk,* (see 52). ; 
84—Benno Kriescher, 17, School of Industrial 
Art, N. Y. C, Teacher, H. N. Cordes. 
85—Herschel Wartik, 17, Walnut Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, E. Dauterich. 


4—-Spatter Inks 


(The. Sanford Ink Co. sponsors Classifi- 
cation 4) 


Group I 

86—First Prize, $50: Tony Sellitti,' (see 8). 

87—Second Prize, $25: Bernard Pertchik,? 18, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Bernard Green. 

88—Third Prize, $15: Bob Hartman,* 16, Francis 
Joseph Reitz H, S., Evansville, Ind. Teacher, A. 
E. Zimmerman. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


og Seg g Ms Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 5 
Teacher, C. W. Bennett. 
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90—Nellie Bell, 16, F. J. Reitz H. &., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, A. E. Zimmerman, 

91—William Del Favero, 18, Solvay (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Noble. 

92—Susan Oe¢ettinger,* (see 43). 

93—Lela Croake, 17, Middletown (Ohio) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Wilson. 


Group II 

94—First Prize, $50: Albert Sgro, 19,,East Tech. 
H. §., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Scherer. 

95—Second Prize, $25: Richard Saar,? 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Hun- 
sicker. 

96—Third Prize, $15: Russell Matteson, South 
Park H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Earl Brown- 


john, 
5—Pencil Drawings 
(The American Pencil Co. sponsors Classi- 
fication 5) 
Group I 
97—First Prize, $25: Robert.A. Weaver,’ 17, Pea- 


—_ H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Tho 
urn 
98—Second Prize, $15: Rebat Meyer,? 17, John 
N. 


Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. 
Fitzpatrick, 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


100—Lewis Arra, 18, Los Angeles (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Aimee Bourdieu. 

101—Siegfried Reinhardt, 16, Central H. S., St. 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Miss Palmquist. 

102—Sybil Fonda,‘ 18, Johnstown (N. Y.) Sr. 
H. S, Teacher, Mrs. M. Karg. 

103~Sam Musikar, (see 2). 

104—Clyde Kennedy, 19, Bellaire (Ohio) H. 8. 
Teacher, Marjorie Blair. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


105—Don Glew, 17, Roosevelt’ H. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Teacher, Miss Bose. 

106—Fred Kirberger, 14, Maplewood (N. J.) Jr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Granger. 





“two KIDS,” winner of the Scholastic award, artificial lighting group. 
Taken by Franklyn Church on Agfa Ansco Film: f16 at 1/50th. 


Easy ways to better Pictures 


ERE’S a good rule to remember 
for all kinds of pictures: make 
them tell a story! 

On indoor shots and action pic- 
tures use Agfa Ansco Superpan Su- 
preme, or Agfa Ansco Superpan 
Press. Their extra margin of quality 
actually minimizes many exposure 
errors. Like all Agfa Ansco Films, 
they are guaranteed: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!” 

On action work, don’t forget that 
it’s easier to stop moving objects 
that are going directly toward you 
or away from you. 

For most of your ordinary out- 
door shots, rely on Agfa Ansco Plen- 


achrome Film to help you get better 
pictures! Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 100 Years of Service to Amer- 
ican Photography. 


Agfa Ansco 
Film 


MADE IN U. S. A 














—_—- -— —- —————_ 





107—Carla Baugh, 16, North Dallas (Texas) 
HS. Teacher, Mrs. Katherine Bradford. 


Grovp II 


108—First Prize, $25: Verna Versa, 15, Cass 
ae H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. Schu- 
ho 

109—Second Prize, $15: Charles Graham, Dob. 
bins Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
H. Brodsky, 

110—Third Prize, $10: George Teichner, 16, Cass 
— H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. Schu- 

Iz. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


111—Martin Mondrus,* 16, Dorsey H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

112—Robert Beilenberg,* (see 67). 

113—Antoinette Wacht, (see 53). 

114—Vincent Malta, 19, School of Industrial 
Art, N. Y. C, Teacher, Mr. Seaman. 

115—William Lloyd,‘ 16, High School of Music 
and Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Bloomstein. 


6—Pen Drawings - 


(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. sponsors 
Classification 6) 


A-—Lettering 


Group I 


116—First Prize, $25: Adeline Corkhill, 16, Cam- 
den (N. J.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Lyola Pedrick. 

117—Second Prize, $10: Claudia Kaminski,’ 16, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa,-Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. * 

Group II 

118—First Prize, $25: Eva Hoffman, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. 

119—Second Prize, $10: Therese Chianelli,? 17, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 


Creative Lettering 
120—Speciat Prize, $10: Anita Wilhelm,’ 17, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
M. Dollard. 


B—Fine Pen 
Group I 


121—First Prize, $25: Peter Schmitt,) 18, New 
Canaan (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, A. M. Nelson. 

122—Second Prize, $15: Charles Bergen,’ 17, 
Oakwood H. S., Dayton, Ohio, Teacher, Miss L. 
K Weber. 

123—Third Prize, $10: Henry C. Soder, Jr., West 
H. S., Green Bay, Wis. Teacher, Miss. Cooke. 


Group II 


124—First Prize, $25: Alex Kondratuk,! (see 52). 

125—Second Prize, $15: Lillian Ruvinsky, 16, 
Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rothstein, 

126—Third Prize, $10: James Giantoni,’ (see 46). 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
127—Christie Ann Jagnin, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 
128—Robert Kennedy, 18, West Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 
129—William Sims, 15, West Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. J. Ulen. 


7—Prints 


Group I 


130—First Prize, $30: Sam Musikar, (see 2). 

131—Second Prize, $20: Doris Miles, 18, Bay 
Ridge H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, A. L. 
Hamilton 


132—Third Prize, $15: Emest Soto, 18, Tucson 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
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Group II 


138—First Prize, $30: Mabel Butinsky, 16, Wash- 
ington Irving H. 5: +. & Teacher, Mrs. 


139- Second Prize, $20: Alex Kondratuk,? (see 


O a-Thee Prize, $15: Marlin Stewart, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, D. Skewis. 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
141-Don Sparling, 18, Parker H. S., Chicago, 

Il. Teacher, Mrs. Edna Hippchen. 

142—Evelyn Hope Miller, = Cass Tech. fA. S., 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, D. Skewis. 

143—Edward Andersen, 18, - S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. L, Kainz. 

144—John Lonero, West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

145-James Snodgrass, 17, West Tech, H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 


8—Linoleum Block Prints 


(The C. Howard Hunt Co. sponsors 
Classification 8 ) 


Group I 


146—First Prize, $30: Mary Wagner, 17, East 
Des Moines (Iowa) H. S. Teacher, H. Macy. 


147—Second Prize, $20: Joe Petrino, 16, Lafay- . 


ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Eliz. Weiffen- 
bach. 

148-Third Prize, $10: Max Hisler, 16, James 
Monroe H. S., N. ¥Y. C, Teacher, Mrs. Charash. 

Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

149—Arthur Soka, 17, Wm. C. Bryant H. S., 
Queens, N. Y. C, Teacher, Mrs. Wirth. 

150—Pauline Fish, 18, Berlin (N. H.) H. S. 
Teacher, R. Hughes. 

151—Nicholas Pappas, 16, Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Irene McCord. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

152—Helen Unterecker, 17, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Eliz. Weiffenbach. 

153—Wendell Manske, 17, Edison H. S. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Jean Toohy. 

Group II 

154—First Prize, $30: Betty Travis, 16, Arts 
H. S., Newark, N, J. Teacher, J. S. Crafts. 

155—Second Prize, $20: George Thorpe,? Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, D. Skewis. 

156—Third Prize, $10: James Giantoni,’ (see 


Honorable Mention ( $2.50) 
157—Alex Kondratuk,* (see 52). 
158—-Thomas F. Naegele,* (see 72). 
159—Robert Ruhlmah, 16, Glenville H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, P. Chamberlin. 


Color Print Award 
Special Prize, $10: Arthur Soka, (see 149). 


9—Design for Fabrics 
A—Dress Material 


Group I 

160—First Prize, $25: Virginia Clement, 16, 
Wichita (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, E, Slothower. 
161-Second Prize, $15: Patricia Doughty, 18, 
Central H. S., Chattanooga, Tenn. Teacher, Miss 
M. Derryberry. 

162—Third Prize, $10: Walter Davidson, 15, 
rg (N. Y.) Free Academy. Teacher, Irene 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

163—Yvonne Hattey,* 14, Independence (Mo.) 
Jt. H. S, Teacher, Hester Preston. 

164—Rena Lee O’Dell, 14, North East - H. &., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Jennett 

165—Pauline Brown, 16, Lafayette H. S., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Teacher, Eliz. Weiffenbach. 

166~—Lois Feiling,* 17, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M. McKibbin. 

167—Ruth Read, 16, Riverside H. S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, Rachel L. Skinner. “ 


Group Il 


168—First Prize, $25: David Silvernagle, 18, 

Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 

Mrs. S. O’Brien. 

169-Second Prize, $15: Annabelle Poll, 16, Girls 
agers S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 


170—Third Prize, $10: Melvin Van Sickle, 16, 
Ho a (N. Y.) Free Academy. Teacher, Irene 


Oe a Mention ($2.50) 

171—June Neimann, 18, Alvernia H. S., Chicago, 
Ill, Teacher, Sister Helena. 

172—Shirley Peacock,‘ 17, Kirkwood (Mo.) H. S. 
Teacher, Jewel Conover. 

173—Ann Dodds, 17, Mastbaum, Voc. School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Landis. 

174—Dorothy Reim, 16, Mastbaum Voc. School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Kaney. 

175—Norma Schwartz, 17, Riverside H, S., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Rachel L. Skinner, 


B—Related Men’s Apparel 
(Cluett, Peabody & Co., sponsors 
Classification 9B) 
Group I 
176—First Prize, $50: John Franz Schubert,’ 18, 


Amon Carter-Riverside H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. Resa Oglesby. 
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177—Second Prize, $25: Pat Cook,? Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. C. Ryan. 

178—Third Prize, $15: Alan Cripe, 18, Fairmont 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, R. M. Urick. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


179—Ruth Connell,‘ 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Caroline Bennett. 

180—Peter Vandenberg, 17, Grand Haven 
(Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Cora Edge. 

181—Gerald Laird,‘ 17, Benson H. S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, Josephine Shively. 

182—Josephine Gebura, 17, East H. S., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss H. Goehler. 

183—Rita Zakrzewska, 17, Girls Voc. H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Alexandria Watt. 

184—Anthony Piazza,‘ 18, Port Washington 
(N. Y.) Sr. H. S, Teacher, Miss Allison. 

185—Carl Schlaefflin; Jr., 14, Parker Vocational 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Snyder. 

186—Donald Weaver,‘ 17, Oakmont (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss White. 





Congratulations 
to our Poster Contest Winners! 





And our thanks to all the entrants who 
contributed their splendid ideas 


Ta Suspense is over. The Good 
Grooming Posters have been judged. 
And below is a list of those who con- 
tributed winning designs for the Bristol- 
Myers Division of Scholastic Awards. 


The enthusiastic response to this con- 
test indicates the universal interest in 
good grooming among students. And, as 
so many of the Posters pointed out, it’s 
the little things that count, even in war- 
time.. These days especially, an attractive 
appearance—faultless grooming—are im- 
portant to a high standard of morale. The 
person who takes care not to offend with 
underarm perspiration odor is far more 


likely to win in life than one who risks 
her charm by trusting a bath alone. Every- 
one needs a good deodorant like Mum 
to prevent risk of underarm odor to come. 


Bright smiles, too, are major assets. 
And today thousands give teeth and gums 
daily care with Ipana and massage. For 
it’s foolish to ignore “‘pink tooth brush” 
when Ipana is designed not only to clean 
teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to 
help keep gums firm and healthy. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Mum Deodorant and Ipana 











o 
THE WINNERS! 
$50 — ist PRIZE JOSEPH KNOPFELMACHER 
1 of Industrial 
New York, N. Y 


$25 — 2nd PRIZE NITA GREEN 
Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


$15 — 3rd PRIZE JAMES GIANTONI 
Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Michigan 





$10 — 4th PRIZE GLORIA MITCHELL 
Nutley High School 
Nutley, N. J 


$5—HOMORABLE BETTY HAINES 
MENTION Mastbaum Vocational H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$5— HONORABLE’ RITA FROGGATT 
MENTION Mastbaum Vocational H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$5— HONORABLE BILL ADAMS 
Roosevelt ie School 
Oakland, Ca 
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ENUS PENCILS 
are doing their bit in 
this war, as in wars 
gone by. Millions on 
millions of Venuses 
are drawing plans 
and blueprints for in- 
struments of war. Mil- 
lions on millions more 
are using their talents 
on pencil drawings 
that sparkle — draw- 
ings that represent 
the very thing Dem- 
ocracy is fighting for. 
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Wenus 
«The AMERICAN 


* . 
«Drawing Pencil 
* 17 degrees 

* From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 
*« AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
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187—Milton Solomon,‘ 16, Peabody H. §&., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 


Group II 


188—First Prize, $50: Lanty Sad, 38, Hest. Daem: 
H_ S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid, 

189—Second Prize, $25: Betty Haines, 17, Mast- 
baum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Landis. 

190—Third Prize, $15: Jack Alberti, 18, School 
of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Burchess. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


191—Charles Adorney,‘ 16, East Tech. H, S 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid. 
192—Marvin Greene, 17, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
193—Bob McAuliffe, 17, East Tech. H. § 
Ss 


Agekes, Ohio. 
—Norman Schnepf, 17, East Tech. H. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


195—Joe Solitario,‘ 17, a Tech, H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, H. 

196—Leonard Zamiska,* ev "East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

197—Jerome Levy, 19, Mastbaum Voc. School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Landis. 

198—Dorothy Reim, (see 174). 

199—W. Wrescinski, 18, Mastbaum Voc. School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

200—Jeanne Anderson,‘ 17, Riverside H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher, R. L. Skinner. 


10—Costume Design 
A—Two-Piece Suit 


Group I 


201—First Prize, $15: Gloria Spring,’ 17, School 
of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. 1 K. 
Howard, 

202—Second Prize, $5: Jacque Sternaman, 17, 
San Bernardino (Calif.) H. S, Teacher, H. Leaver- 
ton. 


Group II 
203—First Prize, $15: Rose La Rocca, 18, Schoo! 
of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Cecelia Robin- 
son. 
204—Second Prize, $5: 
North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. 
Kapanke. 


Margaret Davis, 17, 
S. Teacher, Frances 


B—School Dress 


Group I 
205—First Prize, $15: Vita Menterossa, 18, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Miss Barrel. / 
206—Second Prize, $5: Kathrine McDougall,’ 
16, Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Han- 
nah Jones 


Group II 
207—First Prize, $15: Ruth McCormick,’ 17, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, C. F. Yetter. 
208—Second Prize, $5: Virginia Martin, 17, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla., Teacher, Mrs. Myrtle 
Spillman. 
C—Party Dress 
Group I 
209—First Prize, $15: Doris M. Myers, 17, Fair- 
view H. S., Dayton, Ohio; Teacher, J. M. Sharkey. 
210—Second Prize, = Virginia Haselton, 17, 
Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bish. 


Grovp Il 
211—First Prize, $15: Mildred Belttari, 18, Cass 
Tech. H, S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Sether 
212—Second Prize, $5: Anne Dinetz,? 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Ver- 
scheave. 
D—Coat 
be Group I 
213—First Prize, $15: Belle Rosenthal,’ 16, Bev- 
<a (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Margaret 


a Prize, $5: Lorraine Molz, 17, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Richmond, Va. Teacher. 
Group Il 


215—First Prize, $15: Olga Newman, 17, Strau- 
benmuller H. S., N, Y. C. Teacher, F. 
216—Second 17, 


11—Advertising Art 
A—Physical Fitness Poster 


(National Biscuit Co. Ts 
Classification 11A 


Group I 
217-—First Prize, $50. Jack Benz, Norwood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Oma Strain. 
218—Second Prize, $25: Dorothy a? s 
Bosse H. S., Evansville, Ind. Teacher, Mr. 
then. 


219—Third Prize, $15: Merle Wilson, 17, 3uf- 
falo (N. Y.) Bennett H. S. Teacher, M. Giesecke, 


Honorable Mention ($10) 


220—R. Heim, Solvay (N. Y.) H. $. Teacher, 
Miss Edith Noble. 
221—Claudia Kaminski, (see 117). 


Group II 


222—First, Prize, $50: Walter Weiss, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 
cond Prize, $25: Morris mae 5 15, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C, Teacher, 
Leon Friend. i 

224—Third Prize, $15: Maurice Silverman,’ 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, C. 
Bachtel. 


Honorable Mention ($10) 


225—Virginia LeBost, 17, Cass Tech, H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 

226—Melvin Miller, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. L.. Davis. 

227—Edward Kaiser, 17, Boys Tech. H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher, R, E. Cote. 


B—Good Grooming Poster 
(Bristol-Myers Co. sponsors Classification 
11B) 


Group II 

228—First Prize, $50: _—— Knopfelmacher, 
School of Industrial Art, . C. Teacher, Mr. 
Seaman. 

229—Second Prize, $25: Nita Green, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 

230—Third Prize, $15: James Giantoni,’ (see 46). 

231—Fourth Prize, $10: Gloria Mitchell, 18, 
Nutley (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Maude Williams. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


232—Bill Adams, 17, Roosevelt H. S., Oakland, 
Calif. Teacher, F. Nicholson. 

233—Rita Froggatt, 17, Mastbaum Voc. H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Landis. 

234—Betty Haines, 17, Mastbaum Voc. H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Teacher, Mrs. Landis. 


C—Air Travel Poster 
(United Air Lines sponsors Classification 
11C) 


Group I 


235—First Prize, $50: Stanley Lurie, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C, Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

236—Second Prize, $25: John Moomaw,’ !7, 
Ames (Iowa) H. S. Teacher, R. Lorentz. 

237—Third Prize, $15: Louise MacKenzie, 16, 
Fremont H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Alice 
Plummer. 


" Honorable Mention ($5) 


238—Alex Okemah,‘ 20, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 

pao ae Alhambra (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Boone. 

240—Ruth Rea 17, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, C. Ryan. 

241—Edward Warden, 17, Reading (Pa.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. og ely 

242—Bill Nobiling, 16, Alamo “Height H. S., 
San Antonio, Texas. broaden ie ttwaee 


Group [I 
243—First Prize, ig Dick Isbell, 17, Cass Tech. 
dH. &., Detroit, Mich 
244—Second 
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Honorable Mention ($5) 


246—Shirley “Trevethick, 15, Fremont H. S., 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Alice Plummer, 
247—Glen Merithew, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit. Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 

448-Jon Migdalski, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. 

249—Therese Chianelli,* (see 119). 

250-Jim Wahner,‘ 16, Appleton (Wis.) H. S. 
Teacher, K. Kuemmerlein. 


D—Catalogue Cover 


(Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. sponsors 
Classification 11D) 


Group I m 


251—First Prize, $50: Allan R. Cripe, (see 178). 

252—Second Prize, $25: Oscar Allen,? 18, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Ryan, 

253—Third Prize, $15: Eileen Drinkhouse,? 17, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Ryan. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


254—Cynthia Ketterer, 16, Nutley (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Maude Williams, 

255—Harold Hopkins, 17, Lockport (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Hagen. 

256—Charles Ross,‘ 17, Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. Ryan. 

257—Ruth Weidenheimer, 16, Reading (Pa.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Ralph Dornsife. 

258—Robert Kuhnz, 16, Fond Du Lac (Wis.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mary Ann Lackner. 


Grovp II 


259—First Prize, $50: Wilma Demsey, 16, Cass 
Tech, H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis 
260—Second Prize, $25: Charles Lawhead, 18, 
Bosse H. S., Evansville, Ind. Teacher, M. Snethen. 
261—Third Prize, $15: Joe Solitario,® (see 195). 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


262—Robert Hagenhofer,‘ 19, Senn H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Johanna Doniat. 

263—Betty Jane Hess,‘ 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, M. L, Davis. 

264—Hans Kuehne,‘ 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 

265—Gloria Valle, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis, 

266—Charles Rockwell, 18, Abraham Lincoln 
H_ S., Brooklyn, N. ¥. C. Teacher, Leon Friend. 


12—Sculpture & Ceramics 
A—Sculpture 


Group I 

267—First Prize, $25: Emil Groberg, 15, Mera- 
mec Public School, St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, C. 
Quest. 

268—Second Prize, $15: Erwin Kalla, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. §., Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

269—Third Prize, $10: Benny Bamburak, 17, 
Union (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Taylor. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


270—Rex Bennett, 19, Anderson, (Ind.) H. S. 
Teacher, M. Humphrey. 

271—Lina Topal, 15, Midwood H. S., Brdéoklyn, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Barkin, 

272—Dan Southall, 18, E. 
H. S. Teacher, W. F. Drebs. 

273—Robert Myers, 17, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Wm, Reed. 

274—Severino Marcolina, 18, Norwin Union 
H_ S., Irwin, Pa. Teacher, Sybil Odell. 


Group Ii 


275--First Prize, $25: Bill Severson, 17, West 
H. S., Madison, Wis. Teacher, Evelyn Baumann. 
276—Second Prize, $15: Harold Sklar, Samuel 
J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Teacher, H 
Freilicher, 

277-Third Prize, oe Ruth Barrer, H. S. of 
Music and Art, N. 


Neasiile ‘cidlicn ( $2.50) 


278—Franklin Burke, Sullivan School, Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Ruth Krupnick. 

279—Allen Harris, 17, John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Mo, ‘Teacher, H. Duhme. 

280—Charles Hess, 15, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Gladys Howard. 


Liverpeol (Ohio) 


281—P, Kazlowski, School of Industrial Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Robert Seaman. 

282—William Ber 18, 1 J. Tildea 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. C,. Teacher, H. Freilicher. 





B—Ceramic Sculpture 


Group I 

283—First Prize, $25: Betty Mae Myers, 13, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
Carmichael, 

284—Second Prize, $15: Elsie Thomason, 15, 
Pershing H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Una 
Devoe. 

285—-Third Prize, $10: Robert Milne, 16, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret 
Stein. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


286—Beverly Clawson, 17, University H. S., Oak- 
land, Calif. Teacher, Miss Gabriel, 

287—John S. Lynch, Lynbrook (N. Y.) H. S. 

288—Bettina Margolin, 17, Walton H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss O’Donnell. 
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289—Naomi Kenigsberg, 17, Walnut Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs, Carmichael. 
290—Dan Southall, (see 272). 


Group II 

291—First Prize, $25: Patricia Hardy, 17, An- 
drews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss McKee. 

292—Second Prize, $15: Alex Kosta, 16, Haaren 
H S., N. Y. C. Teacher, M. C, Brady. 

293—Third Prize, $10; Leonard Zamiska, (see 
196). 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


294—Class project, Midwood H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Morris Barkin. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
295—William Carter, 17, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, H. Reid. 
296—Milton Frank, 16, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
297—Ross Paratore, 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Brooklyn, 








Winner of Ist Prize, Group 2, Pictorial. 
Done on No. 63 Strathmore Drawing Board. 


is part of these 
4%* Prize Drawings 


Here are three drawings—winners of Ist 
prizes in the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards 
—which were done in three entirely differ- 
ent mediums. Yet in two respects all three 
drawings are altke: all are a shining tribute 
to the high school talent of today; and all 
were done on Strathmore Artist Papers. 





These drawings—and hundreds of other fine 
entries submitted for Scholastic Awards— 
eloquently demonstrate what leading artists 
have learned and taught: that “paper is part 
of the picture” and that you can obtain the 
best effects by using the best paper. 


Winner of 1st Prize, Group 2, Black Ink. 
Done on No. 73 Strathmore Drawing Board. 


The next time you do a drawing—whether 
pencil, ink, water color, charcoal * or 
Crayon—use Strathmore and you'll do it 
better. The interesting textures in Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards offer a wide 
selection for your many needs. Write Dept. 
SC-5 for free sampie book of complete line. 


“ ; 
Winner of Ist Prize, Group 1, No. 2 Pastel. 
5 Tf Done on Strathmore Illustration Board. 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





PAPER IS PART’ OF THE PICTURE 
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298—James Paterno, 17, East Tech. H. §&., 
Cleveland, Ohio. - 
299—Bob Shubart, (see 69). 


C—Ceramics 


Group II 
300—First Prize, $25: Richard Saar, (see 95). 
301—Second Prize, $15: Michael Papp, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


13—Metal Crafts 
A—Jewelry 
Group I 


302—First Prize, $25: Howard Caskey, 18, Al- 
legheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Emma I. 
Ecke. 

303—Second Prize, $15: Louis Donatelli, 17, 
Allegheny H, S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Emma 
I. Ecke. 

304—Third Prize, $10: Thomas Evans, 17, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, A. 
Bittaker. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


305—Edward Lockyear, 18, Winfield (Kan.) 
H. S. Teacher, Bert Keeney. 

306—Robert Reinheimer, 17, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E, J, Trapp. 

307—Marie Falkenhagen, 17, South Hills, H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. 

308—Paul Stien, Wheeling (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, Eleanor Rosenberg. 

309—Laurence Kuenzi, 17, West H. S., Madison, 
Wis. Teacher, Evelyn Baumann. 


Group II 


310—First Prize, $25: Florence Davenport, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. E 
Pack. 

311—Second Prize, $15: Vincent Ciliano, 16, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Nellie 
Loring. 

312—Third Prize, $10: Richard Saar, (see 95). 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


313—Stanley Israelite, 16, Norwich (Conn.) free 
Academy. Teacher, Nellie Loring. 

314—Eldon Danhausen, 17, Cass Tech, H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. E. Pack. 

315—Hans Kuehne, (see 264). 

316—Class project, (see 294). 

317—Richard Saar, (see 95). 


B—Other Metal Work 
Group I 


318—First Prize, $25: Margaret Allen, 19, Pea- 


body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. J. Trapp. 
319—Second Prize, $15: Kenneth Reynolds, Jr., 
17, Winfield (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, Bert Keeney. 
320—Third Prize, $10—Morton Herman, 19, 
Weaver H. S., Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Mr. 
Preu, 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


321—Aletha Main, 18, Roosevelt H. S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mary Breese. 

322—Scott Helm, 15, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. J. Trapp. 

323—Norman Kwait, 16, Peabody H., S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. J. Trapp. 

324—William Moir, 19, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

325—Frank Wochley, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Group Il i 


326—First Prize, $25; Julio Vivas, 17, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Hunsicker, 

327—Second Prize, $15: Sorel Subar, Cass Tech. 
H. S,, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. E. Pack. 

328—Third Prize, $10: William Yaeger, 17, 
East Tech. H_ S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. 
Hunsicker. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


329—Madeleine Franz, 19, Cass Tech. H. &., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. E. 

330—Marion Ochs, 16, Cass Tech. H. 8., De- 
troit, Mich, Teacher, G. E. Pack. 


331—Duane Gregg, 20, Miller Voc. H. &., Min- 
+ Minn. Teacher, Mrs. Virginia Tasker- 
it. 
332—Michael Papp, (see 301). 
333—Ross Paratore, (see 297). 


14—Industrial Design 


Group I 
334—First Prize, $25: Alan R. Cripe, (see 178). 
335—Second Prize, $15: Richard Reid,? 17, Wil- 
kinsburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, C. K. Wicker. 
336—Third Prize, $10: John Moomaw,? (see 236). 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


337—Arnold Wolf, 14, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, K. Kurzband. 


Group II 


338—First Prize, $25: Wallace Berger, 16, H. S. 
of Music and Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Koehler. 

339—Second Prize, $15: Robert Jahoda,? 17, 
School of Industria] Art, N. Y, C, Teacher, Mr 
Burchess. 

340—Third Prize, $10: Ross Paratore,* (see 297). 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


341—Mary Morehart,‘ 17, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. C. Bennett 

342—Bob Coplan, 16, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Koehler, 

343—James Batie,‘ . East Tech, H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Scherer. 

344—Carl Rouse, & East H. §., Youngstown, 
Ohio. Teacher, E. A. Montgomery. 


15—Textile Decoration 


(The American Crayon Co. sponsors 
Classification 15) 


Group I 


. 345—First Prize, $50: Lucille Zane, 16, Harrison 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Katherine Williams: 


346—Second Prize, $25: Burton Falk, 17, Miller © 


Voc. H. S&., 

Theilig. 
347—Third Prize, $15: Arthur Voelkel, 19, Belle- 

ville (Tll.) Twp. H, S. Teacher, Marjorie Murray 


Hongrable Mention ($5) 


348—Nadea Doyle, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 

349—Class project, Harrison H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Katherine Williams. 

350—Jack Myers, 15, Marshal] Jr.-Sr. H. S., 
Minnea: Minn. Teacher, Olga Stevning. 

351—Patricia White, 15, Marshall Jr.-Sr. H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Olga Stevning. 

352—Lolene Shippey, 18, Beaumont (Texas) 
H. S. Teacher, Lorene David. 


Group II 


353—First Prize, $50: Max Orback, 18, Strau- 
benmuller H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. S. 
O’Brien. 

354—Second Prize, $25: Simon Mohr, ge So Strau- 
benmuller H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. S. 
O’Brien. 

355—Third Prize, $15: Bill Adams, (see 232). 


Honorable Mention ($5) 

356—James H. Pearson, 19, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Mrs. Browning. 
357—Gene Johnsen, 16, Technical H, S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, L. Wentworth. 

358—Molly Lieberman, oy Arts H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, G. Johnst 

359—Marjori 


Minneapolis. Minn. Teacher, W 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Lewis Levinson, 14, Shoemaker Jr. Bi. 2. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, A. Freedman. 


16—Art Weaving 


Group I 
361—First Prize, 5g Wanda Bittner, 17, West- 
Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ps 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


364—Robert A age 14, Jr.-Sr. H. $., 
Teacher, Olga Stevning. 

365—Amy jaar 16, Bayside H. §, 
Queens, N. Y. C, Teacher, E. R. Neptune. 


366—Helen Fritchler, Nyy aan ‘Bayside H. S., Queens, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, E, R. 
367—Barbara Sehainkala "Elie. Eliz. Browning jr. 
ron N. Y. .C. Teacher, Mrs. Lubner. 

Walter Moore, 20, Western Pa. Schoo! for 
Pog Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Lois Cifford. 


Group II 
369—First Prize, $25: Margaret Mitterholzer, 16, 
West Tech, H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Harriett Niles. 
370—Second Prize, $15: Dorothy Noll, 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Harriett 


371—Third Prize, $10: Esther Ecke, 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Harriett 
Niles. 


17—Mechanical Drawing and 
Design 


(Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
tion 17 


Project No. 1—Oleo-Pneumatic Shock 
Absorbing Airplane Strut 


(For Intermediate and Advanced Me- 
chanical Drawing Students) 


372—First Prize, $25: Robert Doughty,’ 14, Wm. 
H. Hall H. S., W. Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Alvin 
Reinhart, 

373—Second Prize, $15: Arnold Carlson,’ 16, 
Wm. H. Hall H. S., W. Hartford, Conn. Teacher 
Alvin Reinhart. 

374—Third Prize, $10: Charles Camillo,’ 16, J. 
S. Morton H. S., Cicero, Il. Teacher, D. Camp- 
bell. 


_ Niles. 


sors Classifica- 


Honorable Mention 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 
375—Gordon F, Bavor,‘ 17, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Heights H, S. Teacher, G. B. Hagaman. 
376—Fred A. Sever, 17, John Adams H. §., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. E. Menck. 
377 Popovich, Jr., 16, Cass Tech. H. S$. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, D. C. Black. 


Project No. 2—Derby Racer 
(For First Year High or Intermediate 
Mechanical Drawing Students ) 
378—First Prize, $25: James Petrakis, 14, Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, L. B, Kehler. 
379—Second Prize, $15: John Semanick, Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Voc. H. S. 
380—Third soy A $10: Martin Strelecki,* Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Voc. H. S. 
Honorable Mention 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 
381—Harry Benner,‘ 18, Bethlehem (Pa.) Voc. 


'382—Joseph Green,‘ gyno (Pa.) Voc. H. 8. 


383—William Stangl,‘ (Pa.) Voc. 
H. S. Teacher, L. B. aga 
Project No. 3 
(For Junior ry tes or First Year High 
Mechanical Drawing — 
384—First Prize, $25: John Gibson, 16, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Vocational H. S. Teacher, 4 Ken- 


385—Second Prize, $15: Richard McQuirk,’ 17, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, H. Ken- 


worthy. 
386—Third Prize, $10: Frank Pagsnelli, Wm. 
H. Hall H. S., W. Hartford, Conn. Teacher, A. RB. 


Honorable Mention 


(Complete Drawing =) Assortments ) 
387—Norman Dahlstrom, 17, Wm, Hall H. 3. 


West Hartiord,- Coma. Toethos A, R, 
388—Herbert deLacy,* 16, New Bedford (Mass) 
Voce. School. Teacher, H. Kenworthy. 
Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


ee eee. Se eee 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, P. M. Wagner. 
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18—Photography 


A—General 
390—First Prize, $50: Barbara Dreves, 16, Ed- 
win Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Stein. : 
391—Second Prize, $25: Andrew Genco, 17, 
School of Industrial Art, N. Y. C, Teacher, J. J 


Messina. 


392—Third Prize, $15: Bernard Sunshine, - 


Thomas Jefferson H. §., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher, Bernard Green, 
Honorable Mention ($5) 


393-Du Bois Larson, 17, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Lennox Tierney. 

394-Franklin Church,* 16, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., Teacher, Mr. Paskin. 

395—Gladys Rice, 15, Washington Ire H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Slotkin. 

396—Ben Mitchell,® 16, George Washington 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss Lyons. 

397—Charles H. Clark, Grossmont (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, E. Moriarty. 

Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

398—Stanley Logan, 17, Taft H. -S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, I. K. Goldfein. 

399—Aline E. Walter, 16, Hackensack (N. J.) 
H, S. Teacher, Mrs. K. Comly. 

400—William Chete, 16, Perth Amboy (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, V. Wisner. 

401-Bob Hoddeson, 16, Plainfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Kenneth Ball, 

402—Dan Teis, 17, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Mary Sease. 

B—Artificial 
(The General Electric Company sponsors 
Classification 18B ) 

403—First Prize, $50: Franklyn Church,® (see 
394). 

404-Second Prize, $25: Baruch Jacobson, 16, 


Bronx H. S. of Science, Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Mr. Tanzer. 


405-Third Prize, $15: Robert Nyquist, North 


H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, E. J. Bros. 
Honorable Mention ($5) 


406—DuBois Larson, (see 393). 

407—Warren Streator, Coeur d’Alene (idaho) 
H. S. 

408—Frederick Rockhold,* 17, Edwin Denby 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret Stein. 

409—Stan Soulimiotis,¢ 17, Edwin Denby H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret Stein. 

410—-David Zenker, 13, Central Jr. H, S., Sum- 
mit, N. J. Teacher, Sarah Ransom. 

411—Warren Faller, 18, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. Gentsch. 

411A—Charles Hulse, (see 416 bélow). 

412—Bernard Sunshine,® (see 392). 

413—Gladys Rice, (see 395). 

414A—Worth Lewis, (see 417 below). 

414-Elmer Flierl, (see 71). 

415—Gunther ‘ Biel, 17, Wilbur Wright H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, J. S.. Beekman. 


C—Flashlight 


(The Kalart Company sponsors Classifica- 
° tion 18C) 


416—First Prize, $25: Charles Hulse,>* 17, Wm. 
C.. Bryant H. S., Queens, N. Y. Teacher; J. Wirth. 
417—Second Prize, $15: Worth Lewis,>* 15, 
Hugh Morson H. S., Raleigh, N, C. Teacher, Mr. 
Barnett. 
418—-Third Prize, $10: Don Wahlquist,>* 17, 
East H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, Miss 
Bradford. y 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


419-Leo Brandt, 17, Roosevelt H.-.S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Ann Jones. 

420-Stan Soulimiotis,é (see 409). 

421—William Holdman, Lincoln H. S., Van 
Dyke, Mich. Teacher, J. Storker. 

422—William Kacmarsky, 18, Perth Amboy 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, V. Wisner. 

423—John Onofrey, 18, Perth Amboy (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, V. Wisner, 

424—Don Haemmerlein, 17, East Aurora (N. Y.) 
H. S, Teacher, L, Burdick. 

425—Robert Saunders,® 17, Medina (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, W. C. Van Buren. . 

‘Following student’s name signifies a supple- 
ay award by the Kalart Company. 

ollowing student’s name signifies supple- 

mentary award by Agfa Ansco. ° 








NOTICE 


The listings in the catalogue 
printed in this issue are of 
Prize-winners only. A com- 
plete catalogue listing all work 
displayed in the 15th National 
High School Art Exhibit will 
be sent to teachers of students 
whose work was accepted for 
display in the Exhibit. Addi- 
tional copies are available at 
5 cents a copy including 
postage. Address Scholastic, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Double Trouble 

Mrs. Casey: “I can't make out how 
a tell your twin sons apart. They 
ook exactly alike to me.” 

Mrs? O'Malley: “Oh, that’s easy. You 
see, one has his teeth and the other 
hasn’t. So I stick my finger into Pat’s 
mouth, and if he bites, I know it’s 
Dennis.” 


Ersatz 
“They're running short of things in 
Germany. Why, even the wool that 
Hitler pulls over the German people's 
eyes is half cotton.” 
Bob Burns 


Ouch! 
Pete: “What happened to your jaw?” 
Pat: “My girl cracked a smile—my 
smile.” 














The diminishing man 
who gets on at Spruce St. 


H® MUST HAVE BEEN as big as 
you or I when I first saw him. 


Last week he slipped his tiny 


form into the seat next to mine. He 


was no more than 4’5”’. I squirmed. 


“I know what you’re thinking,” 
he said. “How did I get so small? 
I take alum baths every night, see?”’ 


“For heaven’s sake, why?” 


“TI am a frugal man. I’m sick and 
tired of throwing away shirts be- 
cause they get too small. My shirts 
shrink, so I shrink with ’em, see?” 


“‘Je-hosephat! There are shirts 
whose fabric won’t shrink even 1%! 
Arrow shirts—Sanforized labeled— 
guaranteed to fit perfectly always!”’ 


ARROW SHIRTS 






I then expatiated on the wonders 
of Arrow collars, Arrow tailoring, 
anchored buttons and Mitoga fit. 


I saw him again Friday—he was 
up to 4’ 10’—no more alum baths. 
He was wearing a man’s-size shirt. 


-.“I can’t wait till I’m back to nor- 
mal,’ he said. “Everyone says 
you’ re right about Sanforized labeled 
Arrow shirts. I bought some Arrows, 
regular size and I’m growing back 
into ’em. Are they good-looking!’’ 
He swelled with pride—so much so 
that he was 4’ 114” when I left him. 
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44 Scholastic 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





THe quality of the winning entries in the Awards this year is so high that 

the editors have decided to publish most of them (in both major and 
minor divisions) during the next school year. Watch for your own stories, 
essays, poems in these pages during 1942-43. 





ESSAY AWARDS 


FIRST. PRIZE: $50 
CHARLES DAMON, 16, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Hot Summer Day.” 
Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
SIDNEY MONAS, 17, Bangor H.S., 
Bangor, Pa. “Slate-Belt.” Teacher, War- 
ren Smith. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
BILL LOVE, West Seattle H.S., Se- 
attle, Wash. “We Americans!” Teacher, 
Belle McKenzie. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

PATRICIA OSTROOT, 18, Grant 
H.S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, Lydia L. 
Anderson. 

PHYLLIS DVORAK, 17, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

ESTHER MUELLER, 16, Johnson 
County H.S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bess S. Muir. 

VIRGINIA WYATT, 17, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

MELVIN HECKT, 17, Grundy Cen- 
ter (Iowa) H.S. Teacher, Sue Dodd. 

JIM JAY, 17, Central H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 

BETTY MAYNE, 17, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

ANN TROXELL, 17, Allegany H.S., 
Cumberland, Md. Teacher, Mary E. 
Murray. 





JOAN MILLER, 16, Horace Greeley 
H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia 
Kurson. 

ELEANOR ROTHENBERGER, 17, 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Wanda Orton. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


CHARLOTTE THIM, Lincoln H.S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Graves. 

THELMA CHAMBERLAIN, 17, West 
Seattle H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Belle McKenzie. 

j. K. PERLOFF, 17, Isidore Newman 
School, New Orleans, La. Teacher, Mar- 
garet T. Grout. 

ANALEE McCLUNG, 16, Central 
H.S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia 
Meyer. 

PHYLLIS JOHNSON, Roosevelt H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice A. 
Henry. 

GORDON E. DONALDSON, 17, Tue- 
son (Ariz.) Senior H.S. Teacher, Alice 
L. Vail. 

JOAN ALLRED, 17, Ogden (Utah) 
H.S. Teacher, Wilson R. Thornley. 

NAT WEINBERG, 16, H.S. of Music 
and Art, New York City. Teacher, Ru- 
dolph Cooper. 

ROBERT C. ZIMMERMAN, 17, 
Rapid City (S. D.) H.S. Teacher, Kath- 
erine Moses, 

LYNN M. PEASE, H.S. of Science, 
New York City. Teacher, Dr. Isabel 
Gordon. 


JEAN RUPPELT, 17, Grundy Center 
(lowa) H.S. Teacher, Sue Dodd. 

ELINOR FAIRCHILD, 17, Pelham 
(N. Y.) Memorial H.S. Teacher, Bey 
Masten. 

HENRY AUSTIN, Grosse Poin 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Dorothy Bunyan, 

JOAN HOEHNOR, 15, Topeka (Kan.) 
H.S. Teacher, Berenice Fuller. 





BOOK REVIEW AWARDS 
? 
FIRST PRIZE: $15 
CHARLES DAMON, 16, Central H.S,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 
WESTLAKE ADDAMS, 17, High. 
lands H.S., Fort Thomas, Ky. Teacher, 
Avice White. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 
ROBERT B.. MEYER, 15, Central 
H.S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia 
Meyer. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

SARA LEE YETTER, 17, Rapid City 
(S.D.) H.S. Teacher, Katherine Moses. 

VIRGINIA BURCHAM, 15, Will 
Rogers Senior H.S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Tommie Barnes. 

BETTY MAYNE, 17, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

CAROLYN GILE, 17, West H.S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

JEANNE MANNING, 17, Rapid City 
(S.D.) H.S. Teacher, Katherine Moses. 

THELMA ODOM, 16, South HS., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, H. E. 
Blaisdell. . 

MARY MAGUIRE, 19, Senior HS. 
Nashua, N.H. Teacher, Martha C. 
Cramer. 











————— 





| HIGGINS 


—more power to your pen 


mee a Oe drawing invites anticipation 
of good things to come, so does a bottle of 
iggins American India Ink invite the 
artist to put his best on paper. For 
tions masters of art hits ptaben Mihiaine 
for its easy-flowing, jet-black sharpness of 
line with pen or brush. 
This and other illustrations 
Higgins new “Techniques” : On 
copy only [ret $0 wet Ses ee 
hool stationery. All others 50¢. 





AVAILABLE IN A COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 
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Seratchboord drawing in Higgins Ink by EV, Johnson, 


Prepared by O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday for Mot 
fadden Publications. 
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SHIRLEY KENNY, 16, Narrowsburg 
(N. Y.) Central Rural School. Teacher, 
Kathleen M. Morrissey. 
ham WE pQNALD RHODES, Lincoln H.S., 
Bes BB catic, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth 

Graves. , 
Point HP CHARLOTTE STERN, 17, Point 
a Loma H.S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, 
(Kan,) A. Bess Clark. 

ROBERT MAYER, 17, Collinwood 

HLS., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mabel 
a §. Finley. 
RDS RAY ROGERS, 15, Modesto (Calif.) 
vn: HS. Teacher, Gladys Swearingen. 





sommnennneetitat 


| HS, RADIO PLAY AWARDS 
\bigail BB w 





The judges regret to announce that 

the quality of the manuscripts submitted 

. in the radio play division does not jus- 

High tify the making of awards except for the 
— followimg : 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
MATT HARLIB, 16, Abraham Lin- 
entral con H.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia Maxwell Nurnberg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 














N JACK EDWARDS, 15, John Herbert 
d City Phillips H.S., Birmingham Ala. Teach- 
Moses. er, Mayme Y. Hawkins. 
Will HARRY McCARTHY, 17, West H.S., 
Okla. Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 

HS., 
Meyer. 
., Min- HUMOR AWARDS 
Orton. 
id City FIRST PRIZE: $15 


Moses. LUISE PUTCAMP, JR., 18, Phoenix 
HS., (Ariz.) Union H.S. Teacher, Scott G. 


H. E. Nelson. 
ai SECOND PRIZE: $10 
a a LAWRENCE BRADLEY, 17, Deering 





H.S., Portland, Me. Teacher, Isabelle 
ease. : 

THIRD PRIZE: $5 
DONALD HULBERT, 16, Phillips 
H.S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Eliz- 
beth Brock. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
RAY WATTS, 17, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) 
H.S. Teacher, Clara A. Greer. 
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SAKAJANE ARCHDEACON, 16, Mer- 
chantville (N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Pentz. 

FRANK MARX, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H.S. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

JIMMIE ELLIOTT, 17, Central HLS., 


_St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 


ROBERT A. EVERETT, 18, Evans- 
ton (Ill.) Township H.S. Teacher, Mary 
L. Taft. 

BARBARA YAGER, 17, Central H.S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, W. P. Robinson. 

TED GOOD, 18, West H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

PEGGY MACLAY, 17, Missoula 
(Mont.) H.S. Teacher, Helen Fink. 

KATHERINE CARROLL, 14, West 
H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Wanda Orton. 

MARJORIE ZABLE, 14, Liberty H.S., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, Mary Crow. 

ANNA GAGE, 15, Horace Greeley 
H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia 
Kurson. 

EDWIN TOLLE, 15, Hutchinson 
(Kan.) H.S. Teacher, Robert Mitchner. 








FIRST PRIZE 
HUMOR AWARD 
-Luise Puteamp, Jr., 18 
Phoenix Union H. S., Phoenix, 
‘Arizona 
immunnun Teacher, Scott CG. Nelson treeereeennntens 








Explanation to a Gentleman 


When first I looked at you 
You held my eyes. 

My secret plans went through 

"To my surprise 


And in your first fast kiss 
There was no lack. 

Just one thing went amiss—. 
You loved. me~back. 


She Balks in Beauty 


I can tweeze my brows with a steady 
hand, 

I can fake my mouth to the outline 
planned 

I can make my menu respect the scales 

But I cannot polish my right nails. 


I can blend my rouge to the right effect, 
And rub my gums as the ads direct. 

I can brush back hair ’til an elbow fails 
But I cannot polish my right nails. 


Oh ye beauty mags and ye fashion 
sheets ~ Z 

With your glib self-improvement parlor 
feats 

Why—Why draw the editorial veils 

On HOW TO POLISH ONE’S RIGHT 
HAND NAILS! 
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Congratulations 
to you, 


Franklyn Church 


and to the other winners in the 
SCHOLASTIC Annual Awards. 


Franklyn Church, 16-year-old DeWitt Clinton 
High School student... winner of first prize 
for photography by artificial light. 


General Electric has been glad to 
cooperate in this competition to en- 
courage young picture-takers. 


We are happy that the engaging 
photograph taken by you, which won 
first prize, was made with a G-E 
MAZDA MIDGET photoflash lamp. 


But equally important to you and 
every other camera fan is this idea 
we'd like to leave with you: “MAZDA 
Research leads the way.’ The scientists 
of MAZDA Research are constantly at 
work helping to make existing G-E 
photolamps better and to develop 
new ones to meet new needs. 





MAZDA Research leads the way 


G‘-E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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To Students 
Who Competed For The 


M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


We know that all contestants will join 
us in saying “good work!” to the win- 
ners of the M. Grumbacher Memorial 
Award. Yet our congratulations do not 
end there. For the winning work in any 
competition reflects the quality of the 
entries in general. And anyone who 
looks at the work of the winners— 
reproduced on another page of this issue 
—will know we are. justified in wishing 
that many more names could be listed 
and many more of the fine paintings 
reproduted. 

These paintings prove that hundreds of 
students received valuable training in 
doing their best work, and have learned 
that good material helps them do their 
best. This is the training all leading 
artists have received. And that is why 
most leading artists look for the name 
Grumbacher on artists’ material. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


i 
For Everyon fE ‘he Outstanding 


CAMERA FANS! 

















FREE 


BooKLeT | 


A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
pictures—take “shots” you'll treasure all your 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
fered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
NOW! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. 951, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet. “How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pictures.” 
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QUILL & SCROLL 
AWARDS 


HE annual me Awards - 

sored by Quill and Scroll, national hon- 
orary society for high school journalists, and 
held annually in conjunction with the 
Scholastic Awards, were again conducted 
under the direction of Professor Edward J. 
Nell of the Northwestern University School 
of Journalism. 

Owing to space limitations, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the prize-winning 
journalism contributions in this issue. They 
are appearing, however, in the April-May 
issue of Quill and Scroll Magazine. Win- 
ners of the 48 state certificates for the best 
work in their states will be notified by mail. 

First prize-winners in the Quill and 
Scroll division will receive Royal Mercury 
Typewriters. These are given by .the spon- 
sor of this division, the Royal Typewriter 
Company. 





News Story 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
Jeanne Knights, Central H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Second Prize: $10. Gordon \Baker, 
Stadium H.S., Tacoma, Washington. 

Third Prize: $5. Robert Stein, Town- 
ship H.S., Evanston, Il. 


Feature Story 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
Jean Schimmel, Holy Angels H.S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Second Prize: $10. Mildred Kraemer, 
Commercial H.S., New Haven, Conn. 

Third Prize: $5. Grace Figer, Collin- 
wood H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Editorials 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
Jack Jones, Polytechnic H.S., Riverside, 
California. 

Second Prize: $10. Abraham Rogat- 
nick, James Monroe H.S., N. Y. C. 

Third, Prize: $5. Stephen B. Sarasohn, 
Central H.S., Detroit, Michigan. 


Interview 
First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
M. D. Ginsberg, H.S. of Science, N. Y. C. 
Second Prize: $10. Phyllis Koenig, 
Proviso Township H.S., Maywood, Ill. 
Third Prize: $5. Mary Lou Mueller, 
Ward H.S., Kansas City, Kansas. 


Columns 


First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
Ray Kesler, Jefferson -H.S., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Second Prize: $10. Jerry Lowenstein, | 


Washington H.S., Danville, Va. 
Third Prize: $5. Jim Officer, Senior 
H.S., Garnett, Kansas, 


Sports Story 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Typewriter. 
Seymour Kaufman, Marshall H.S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘ 

Second Prize: $10. Wally Greene, 
Queen Anne H.S., Seattle, Washington. 

Third Prize: $5. Fred S. Gallagher. 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) HLS. 


+2Fats 


THE GRAY OR THE PINK 


AS QUICK AS A WINK 


. That’s what Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No, 930 Ensemble gives you. Half soft, 
pink rubber, ideal for general, all 
around pencil erasing; half gray rub- 
ber for erasing ink, typewriting and 
crayon. Buy Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No. 930 “Ensemble” at your sta- 
tioner’s or art supply store. One of 
88 styles in Weldon Roberts Eraser. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER .CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 
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sames C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. 1. 








RIDGE COLLEGE—Every cultura! and academit 
plus professional training. Co-educationsl 
supervision. Friendly college life 

and Baltimore All 
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: COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 18, 1942) 
For Social Studies 


“The Real France Speaks,” by Edouard Herriot. 

Article on the President's seven-point program dealing with inflation. 
For English Classes 

“Jungle Jaunt Through Panama,” by Richard’ Tewkesbury. 

“Tale of Anahuac,” a story by Charles Finger. 

“How to See Europe at nt, ” by Priscilla. Jaquith. 


ANSWERS TO WE CHALLENGE YOU-P. 16 
A. PATENT POOLS AND CARTELS 1—T; 2—F; 8—F; 4—T; 5—T. 
B. PERU’S RESOURCES AND PROBLEMS l—a; 2—o; 8—b; 4—c. 











FREE 


New Teaching Outline 


for Dental Hygiene 





Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 














IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 

taldefects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 


‘teachers. A separate edition for pupils 


is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
_PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 





Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. Sc.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and—_——copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 


Name 





Street. 





a TS?” ee 
I teach in the school 











Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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DO YOU DIG IT? 





“HEY, DILLY, WHEN ICHABOD CRANE 
DOES A HOUDINI, LET'S BLITZ 

THE JUNKMAN'S DELIGHT TO 

THE TOWN PUMP AND MILK 

THE WHITE PEPSI-COLA COW!’* 





SOFTBALL NEWS! Get your team 
together and enter the Scholastic Softball 
Tournament sponsored by Pepsi-Cola. 
Every school has its own leagues— boys 
and girls—and its é6wn championship 
prize winners! 

See your Athletic Director about it 
today. If he doesn’t have all the details, 
write to- Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 








